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* PETOSKEY FROM THE BLUFFS. 


PETOSKEY AND THE “GEM OF THE 


THE coat-of-drms of an important northwestern 
state bears this inscription: “‘St QUZRIS PENINSULAM 
AMANAM CIRCUMSPICE”’ (‘‘If you seek a beautiful 
peninsula look around you”’), Glancing over the luxu- 
riant wheat-fields, vineyards and orchards, the stately 
cities and clustering villages that lie between Detroit 
and St. Joseph, the pleased observer involuntarily echoes 
the proud sentiment of the seal. If, however, he is an 
enthusiast for nature in her wilder moods, his delight 
will reach its maximum only when he has traversed the 
length of the main peninsula of Michigan and reached 
its northern limits. 

Ten years ago the region around Grand Traverse Bay 
was generally regarded as one of the ends of the earth, 
a veritable ‘‘no man’s land.’? The little trading-posts 
and missions on its borders were inhabited mainly by 
Indians, and were accessible by land only from the 
south, and in that direction separated from civilization 
by hundreds of miles of dense forest. Occasionally a 
party of hunters or land-viewers would push through, 
with camp equipments and Indian guides, and return 
filled with enthusiasm over the fair country they had 
explored far to the north, where the dreary grandeur 
of the pine forest gave place to a luxuriant. growth of 
hard-wood trees and blossomy fruit-bearing shrubs and 
vines. At length one day a first locomotive made its 
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way between walls of tree trunks, sending up its 
plumes of smoke and vapor through the scented air, 
and awakening the wild echoes with its shrill whistle, 
It reached Little Traverse Bay at a point where an aged 
Indian and his numerous descendants had their encamp- 
ment. The town which sprang up at the terminus of the 
railroad was named Petoskey, after the old chief from 
whom its site was purchased.’. That was eight ‘years 
ago; now it has a permanent population of over two 
thousand, and a floating population in the ‘summer 
months that no man can number—at least no man 
with whom I have as yet talked has been able to make 
more than an approximate calculation. It is, without 
doubt, the favorite summer resort of the denizens of 
southern and western cities, the most popular watering- 
place in the West. Besides the two large hotels near 
the depot, whose combined capacity will accommodate 
four hundred guests, there are sixteen smaller hotels, 
with boarding-houses and restaurants at every turn, 
while private families have been constrained to let 
rooms and take boarders, yielding to the pressure of 
the continual and insistent demand for accommodations. 

One great attraction of this new resort is, of course, 
the air, which is very pure and almost always cool 


~ (1) Within the last few weeks the raitroad has been completed from 
Petoskey to old Fort Mackinac. 
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and bracing. This softly-tempered, balmy air, coming 
over long reaches of sunlit water, tones and invigorates 
the invalid, while it seldom chills him. It. fills the 
chest with a sense of freshness and freedom, and touches 
the cheek with the tenderness of a caress. 

The village is situated on the south side of Little Tra- 
verse Bay, on the gradual slope of a hill whose summit 
is a mile or more distant from the shore. It has a water 
front of a mile and a half, studded with piers, boat- 
houses and lapidaries, where the ‘‘ corals’? and agates 
which visitors pick up in great numbers on the beach 
may be cut and polished. Following the carriage road 
running westward around the bay, beauty and freshness 
greet the senses continually. The smooth, pebbly beach 
is always alive with strollers ; some looking for rare and 
curious stones; others enjoying the breeze and idly 
watching the crossing steamers, or a schooner standing 
far out in the open lake, or the smaller craft of oar and 
sail-boats that flit about the bay. Children shout and 
laugh as they wade the glittering shallows and sail their 
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that can be desired. The water supply is from a strong, 
cold spring which heads from an eminence called Mount 
Pisgah, and being conducted to the doors of the cottages 
in pipes, pours forth its. wealth of freshness unfailingly. 
There are now nearly two hundred cottages at Bay 
View, a chapel for religious services and a hotel. This 
pretty highland hamlet is a little more than a mile from 
Petoskey, on the line of the tram-railway running thence 
It has a steamboat landing, a depot 
and telegraph office. 

Waquetonsing, otherwise known as the Presbyterian 
Resort, is also under the control of an association. It 
is newer and not quite so highly improved, but its natu- 
ral advantages are held to be fully equal to those of its 
Methodist sister. Harbor Point is a cluster of tasteful 
cottages on a tongue of woodland which forms the 
northwestern limit of the bay. It is the property of a 
company of gentlemen from Lansing, who have here 
their summer homes. Each of these associations leases 
building lots at reasonable figures to approved tenants. 
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mimic fleets. To the left stretch the wooded bluffs. 
Here a spring gushes out of the hillside and trickles 
away tothe lake. Yonder is an Indian burying ground 
rudely enclosed, the graves marked with wooden crosses 
decorated with wreaths of artificial flowers and stream- 
ers of bright-colored silk or calico, which flutter and fade 
in the wind and rain. Near the road statids a commo- 
dious sanitarium, or hotel for invalids, its wide balco- 
nies and swinging hammocks looking hospitable and 
inviting ; while all along, at short intervals, charming 
little summer cottages built on terraces in the bluff, 
look down from their embowering trees. 

A summer at Petoskey naturally implies frequent 
excursions to the neighboring resorts of Bay View, 
Wagquetonsing, Harbor Springs and Harbor Point. Two 
small steamers, the Lady Washington and the North 
Star, leave the dock at Petoskey, alternately, every 
hour, and swing around the circle of the little bay, a 
distance of ten miles, touching at each of the above- 
named points. Bay View is the great Methodist camp- 
meeting ground. The site, comprising three hundred 
and sixty acres, was purchased five years ago by the 
State Camp-Meeting Association, and is rapidly becom- 
ing one of the loveliest spots on earth. The prospect, 
the timber and the surface conformation, are simply all 


By no means all who own cottages at these resorts are 
wealthy, but all that wealth and culture of the truest 
type can do, to make a perfect society, may be found. 
What the Thousand Islands are to the East, these pic- 
turesque and perfectly healthful resorts around Little 
Traverse Bay are fast becoming to the West. 

Harbor Springs lies midway between the Point and 
Waquetonsing, and directly opposite Petoskey, the bay 
at this point being about four miles wide. It is the old 
town of Little Traverse ; the oldest settlement on the 
bay and one of the oldest in the state. The name, 
‘*Harbor Springs,’ is a recent gift to the village, and 
one for which its citizens, I opine, have slight cause to 
be thankful. 

There is an antiquated Catholic church at Little 
Traverse which strangers always visit. If the Belgian 
priest who ministers there in sacred things should 
happen to be absent, go to Margaret Boyd at her house 
a few rods distant. She will unlock the church for your 
inspection, give you the history of the mission, and re- 
cite the weird Indian legends with which the lovely 
harbor is fraught. ’ > 

‘*Aunt Margaret,’’ as she is familiarly called, is a 
woman with a history. She is an Ottowa Indian, born 
at Little Traverse nearly seventy years'ago. She looks 
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ten years younger. She claims to be the daughter of a 
right royal line of Ottowa chiefs, and her patrician 
origin is evidenced by the carriage of her head, the flash 
of her eye and the beautiful smallness of her hands and 
feet. When she was nine years old the missionaries 
took her from her wild northern home to Cincinnati, 
and placed her in a convent school, where she remained 
five years. She is fairly well educated, has read a good 
deal and speaks English perfectly. Her influence over 
the Indians of the district is almost unbounded; and 
her work for the church, in the way of making transla 
tions of its books into the Ottowa language, has been 
very important. Her sympathies are entirely with her 
people. Their degradation. humiliates ‘her; while over 
the wrongs they continue to suffer at the white man’s 
hands she is full of indignation. In the autumn of 1876 
she made a journey to Washington in the interest of a 
number of Indian families who-had purchased a tract 
of government land in Cheboygan, and had failed to 
receive their deeds. She had an interview with the 
President, who, she says, listened to her with the 
utmost courtesy, and assured her that everything 
should be made right. -After their business talk was 
concluded, President Grant took her on his arm, and 
conducting her into another apartment, introduced her 
to his wife and several other ladies, stumbling a little 
over her long Indian name, which we will not attempt 
to reproduce in English letters. , 

The church at Little Traverse was founded by Pere 
Jacques Marquette, a little more than two hundred 
years ago. During the wars of the succeeding years the 
Indians were scattered and the mission abandoned. ° In 
1815 French missionaries again erected the cross at the 
old stations along the coast, and called the red men 
together for worship. About that time a church of 
hewn logs was built near the harbor; in time it became 
unfit for use, and forty years ago the present frame 
structure was erected on the site of the old one. 

There is an intelligent “‘aborigine”’ at Little Tra- 
verse, named Black Bird. who has managed to pick up 
a knowledge of reading, writing and local politics. 
He was postmaster there for fourteen years. During 
the last administration the ‘rotation,’ or some other 
political wave, reached the bluff, and Black Bird was 
displaced. He’ is said to be wealthy; but about five 
years ago he learned a lesson of the white man’s per- 
fidy that has made him a melancholy Indian ever since. 
A man, whom we will call Tom Talbot, opened a saloon 
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in Petoskey. It was not a bad sort of saloon, as saloons 
go; but a worthy missionary.on the south side opposed 
it on general principles and sought to put it down, 
Major ——,, the prosecuting attorney of the district, was 
a friend of the missionary’s family, particularly of a 
pair of bright young lady. daughters, and was easily 
persuaded to assist the Rev. P., who was a justice of 
the peace, in ousting Tom Talbot. Between them they 
served warrant after warrant on the poor saloon-keeper 
till life became a burden tohim. Now it so happened 
that the Major was engagéd in the manufacture and sale 
of cigars in Petoskey, and Tom took it into his head to 
look a little into his methods of doing business. There 
was an old Indian away down on the Charlevoix trail 
who kept a ‘‘store’’ and sold a good many of the Major’s 
cigars. Talbot found out that the Major was letting him 
have stock at a slight reduction if he would return the 
boxes with the stamps uncanceled. The ignorant savage 
gladly complied, and knew of several other red brothers 
in the interior who did likewise. Armed with these 
facts, Talbot came down sure and sudden on the Major. 
He was arrested at midnight and haled to Grand 
Rapids, where, after proper examination, he was lodged 
in jail to await trial. Things looked cloudy, and he be- 
gan to plan for his liberty. He sent for Black Bird, and 
asked him to sign his bond for five thousand dollars. He 
was under obligations to the accomplished Major in-eon- 
nection with his last appointment, and the Indian never 
forgets. He signed the bond and the Major was released 
from custody, to appear at the next sitting of the United 
States Court. He did not appear. By the time Black 
Bird had reached Little Traverse the Major had reached 
Detroit. The next day he was in Canada, where he has 
since remained. Black Birdis watching for him all along 
the border. If you want to see a war-dance, just ask 
him if he has heard from the Major. The look which his 
grim visage assumes at the mention of that name is 
simply fiendish. It is generally ,believed around the 
bay that Black Bird would go farther for the privilege 
of taking the Major’s scalp than to get his money back 
with interest. 
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UNDER ‘ARCH ROCK,’’? MACKINAC. 


The journey from Petoskey to Mackinac Island may 
be made either by the daily line of bay steamers or by the 


‘*inland route.’’ Choosing the latter, we take the tram- 
way to Conway Springs, at the head of Crooked Lake, 
where the ‘‘dummy”’ is met by a droll little steamboat, 
ready to carry passengers and luggage through the chain 
of lakes and rivers that extends unbroken to the Huron 


coast. It is a wild, romantic journey through Crooked 
Lake, Crooked River, Burt’s Lake, Indian River, Mul- 
let Lake and Cheboygan River to the town of Che- 
boygan, at the entrance of the Straits of Mackinac. 
The distance by the state road is forty miles ; by steamer, 
fifty-five or sixty. Crooked River is rightly named, being 
probably the crookedest navigable stream on the globe. 
The boat. follows its deviating course so’slowly that the 
passengers may amuse themselves picking blackberries 
or trolling for bass, which are easily caught, the poor fish 
being somewhat fatigued and derressed by the exertion 
of swimming around the curves of this crazy little 
stream. Such, at least, was the theory by which Chum 
accounted for their willingness to be taken. Black bass, 
pike, pickerel and muskalonge abound in this chain of 
lakes and their connecting rivers, while brook trout and 
the sportsman’s darling, grayling, are plenty in the 
rapid, spring-fed creeks that find their outlet in Burt’s 
and Mullet Lakes. The “inland route” is one of the 
most popular sections of the great fishing-ground of 
North Michigan. All along this unique route are 
commodious caravansaries, the largest being the Mul- 
let Lake House, a really good hotel, capable of accom- 
modating two hundred guests. These hotels in the 
wilderness are fitted up for the express purpose of en- 
tertaining fishing parties, which frequently come in the 
shape of entire families, with sisters, cousins and aunts, 
desiring board for a term of weeks. At any one of them 
can be obtained boats, fishing-tackle, camp equipments 
and wagons, if desired. 

We spend the night at Cheboygan town, and the next 
morning take a brief and pleasant sail up the south chan- 
nel, and behold! the ‘* Gem of the Straits ”’ is before us ; 
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beautiful from this approach as 
an artist’s dream, with its wooded 
peaks and terraces, and the white 
walls of the fortress gleaming in 
the sunshine. 

Mackinac Island is a mass of 
limestone rock, rising sheer above 
the water to the height of nearly 
three hundred feet. As is com- 
mon with calcareous formations 
the rocks assume many curious 
and fantastic shapes, such as 
pinnacles, arches, tiny caverns, 
gothic gables «ad natural stair- 
ways. To these have been given 
such names as the Devil’s Kit- 
chen, Sugarloaf Rock, Maiden’s 
Rock, Spirit Arch, The Lover’s 
Leap, ete. Foot-paths and car- 
riage-drives wind about from one 
to another of these points of in- 
terest, and guides are always 
available who will tell the name 
and recite the mythical story as- 
sociated with each. 

The air at Mackinac is unsur- 
passed for purity and transpa- 
rency. Itis so clear that points 
at a great distance are distinctly 

visible. From the heights of the 
island can be seen Point St. Ignace on the north penin- 
sula and old Fort Mackinac on the south, while Bois 
Blanc Lighthouse looks within easy hail. It would take 
a poet or artist of the highest order to fitly describe 
the charm of a moonlight night on this lovely island. 
The soft radiance is strong enough to enable one to read 
print with ease, and the water of the straits glitters be- 
neath it like a river of quicksilver. The wooded summits 
of the island lift themselves amidst a bewildering con- 
trast of soft, white light and deepest shadow, and the 
snowy walls of the fort, imbedded in foliage, look down 
protectingly on the old French town nestling around its 
little harbor. 

Mackinac is well supplied with spacious and elegant 
hotels, filled during the season with summer tourists. 
They dance a great deal there. At Petoskey it is differ- 
ent. The near proximity of several resorts which are 
under the control of religious associations, and the char- 
acter of the multitudes who flock to these resorts during 
the camp-meeting season, has left its imprint on the en- 
tire social life of the place. He who, in the language of 
a gay worldling of my acquaintance, likes ‘‘ a very little 
Sunday-school and a good deal of hop’’ in his summer’s 
recreations, will naturally prefer Mackinac. The fort 
is always garrisoned, and the presence of military men 
and martial music is a potent element of life and 
interest. 

The visitor to Mackinac to-day misses a unique and 
pleasant character, one of its strong features in the 
past. Mr. Theodore Wendell, familiarly known as 
‘‘old man Wendell,”’ died last winter, and his valuable 
collection of curiosities and relics has been sold and 
scattered. Mr. Wendell was of French extraction, and 
was born on the island, as I believe his father was be- 
fore him. One of his most valued “possessions was a 
commission which had been his father’s, signed by 
twenty-one chiefs, giving its holder magisterial autho- 
rity over the island and a large portion of the upper 
mainland. He had also a playing-card which he said 
was the original nine-spot of diamonds on which the 
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countersign was written the night before the massacre 
at old Fort Mackinac. 

With the historical associations of Mackinac all are 
doubtless more or less familiar. As early as the middle 
of the seventeenth century the French established trad- 
ing-posts at various points around Lake Michigan, and 
the most northern promontory of the lower peninsu 
was fortified as a protection to the fur-traders. In 1763 
this region of territory, along with other French. pos- 
sessions, passed into the hands of the English, and soon 
after the Indians, under the famous chief, Pontiac 
captured the fort—old Fort Michilimackinack—and 
massacred the garrison. The most noteworthy event 
connected with the United States military post on 
Mackinac Island is its capture by the British in 1812. 
That event we have always vaguely associated with 
General Hull’s surrender at Detroit. Poor old Hull! 
What a load of ignominy his memory has borne! 
Might there be a possibility that part of it, at least, has 
been undeserved ? Almost every school history one 
picks up goes farther than the court-martial that tried 
him, and pronounces him guilty of both cowardice and 
treason. How deeply he felt his dishonor is proven by 
the fact that he sbent the brief remainder of his life, 








after his name was stricken from the army rolls, in 
writing letter after letter and pamphlet after pamphlet 
to explain and justify his action. In the minds of 
many candid readers he measurably succeeded. At all 
events, it is well not to forget that he fought bravely in 
many of the battles of the Revolution, and it is always 
safe to spare a modicum of sympathy for the victim of 
pitiless and wholesale condemnation. 

Satisfied at length with strolling about the lovely 
avenues of the ‘‘ Wonderful Isle,” some fair morning 
we step aboard the tidy steamer, the City of Grand Ra- 
pids, and glide westward into the lake, touching at 
Point St. Ignace, passing around the lighthouse and 
inside the light of Isle aux Galets. After a delightful 
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run of five hours we are again at Petoskey, and glad 
to be there. It is the natural centre of this great 
pleasure ground, the headquarters from which all side 
excursions should be made, the summef home for the 
health-seeker and the rest-seeker. 

Little Traverse Bay has for me an inexhaustible 
charm. Ona cloudless August morning, under a light 
southwest breeze, the water varies in color, according to 
depth, from the deepest hornblende to the palest apple- 
green, and the ripple in the wake of a vessel glitters 
with emeralds and diamonds. Then there are dreamy 
days, when a blue mist hangs over the wooded hills that 
encircle it, and the bay sleeps motionless, like a mirror 
upturned to the milky sky. Sometimes, even in sum- 
mer, wild and sudden squalls arise, making a landing at 
the Petoskey pier dangerous or even impossible. In the 
morning everything may be calm and lovely, and before 
noon the entire bay, with the exception of the snug har- 
bor at Little Traverse village, be lashed into the wildest 
commotion. There is an old pier just above the mouth 
of Bear River on which I love to stand and feel, as well as 
see, the lusty breakers chase each other in-shore, creat- 
ing an undertow which would test the skill of the most 
daring surf-bather. Another favorite haunt of mine is 





the region of the boat-houses. They are kept and at- 
tended. by a small army of civil young men and boys; 
rough-clad, hard-fisted fellows, but civil, all of them. 
When a party of amateur oarswomen come down, with 
their stupid questions and boring indecision, these boys 
have a chance to prove of what sort of stuff they are 
made. 

** Beg pardon, ladies,’’ (after they have at last con- 
cluded to take a boat and concluded to get into it,) ‘‘ you 
are sitting wrong: turn your faces the other way. Now, 
back water—push on your handles. Back with your left 
oar, or you ’ll go under the pier. Pull now—pul! with 
both hands.”’ 

The confused, half-frightened girls fail to compre- 
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the season the hay-fever people con- 











SUGARLOAF HILL, MACKINAC. 


hend, and then a twelve-year-old darkey rushes to the 
front and yells after them: 

‘* Why don’t yer pull? What d’ yer mean by shovin’ 
cross de bay stern fo’most ?”’ 

There is one woman comes here, however, who un- 
derstands her business. She is built on the wind-splitter 
plan, extremely tall and narrow. Her prominent nose 
is sharp asa chisel, and she wears a black straw hat, 
tied close at the sides into a portentous and unsightly 
scoop. Her dress of steel-gray serge is cut after the 
princess nodel, and owing to the uniform narrowness 
it is hard to tell where waist leaves off and skirt begins. 
Chum and I call her the ‘‘ Iron Clad.’? She comes down 
early, turning the corner by the Storm King Museum 
and darting down the long flight of steps with an irre- 
sistible impetus. She seizes her boat and launches it 
herself, bending her tall figure into the sharpest of an- 
gles. She isin and off. How her long arms wield the 
oars, hand over hand! Her lips are compressed, her 
nose and. her scoop hat point obliquely upward; her 
eye scans the admiring crowd on shore. She rows skill- 
fully around the pier once or twice, then she is off, no 
one knows where. I have never seen herreturn. Pos- 
sibly she comes in under cover of night, thinking one 
exhibition a day all she can afford for the money. 

About the middle of July the hay-fever patients be- 
gin to arrive at Petoskey, and during the first two 


weeks of August every train and boat brings its quota. 


From Atlanta and Nashville, from Chicago and 
St. Louis, and from scores of 
intermediate points they come 
to this great sanitarium of the 
Northwest. For a short time 
after their arrival they speak a 
language peculiar to themselves, 
full of blurred liquids and entirely: 
destitute of nasal sounds. Very 
soon, however, there is a change ; 
the watery eyes clear up, the 
“*cold-sores’’ about the lips dis- 
appear, the sneezing chorus sub- 
sides, and for the remainder of 


stitute as jolly a set of ex-invalids 
as it was ever my lot to fall in with. 

Do you want to see old Petoskey ? 
His son keeps a dry goods and no- 
tion store near the foot of Lake 
street, and the old man may usu- 
ally be found in his easy-chair at 
the rear of the shop. He claims to 
be ninety-six years old; you will 
not believe it till you have seen the 
aged men who are his sons. His 
hair is black and his face fat and 
smooth. You approach him with 
a friendly salutation, and though 
‘he cannot speak English he will 
extend you a yellow hand, limp 
and soft to the touch as a piece of 
oil-dressed buckskin. He has:six- 
teen sons. There is one individual 
at Petoskey who is to be sedulously 
avoided. I mean the skeptic—not 
in theology, but in matters of local 
interest. He will tell you that 
Petoskey isn’t a day over sixty- 
five; that when Uncle Joe Piant 
and Margaret Boyd declare that 
this is really ‘‘the front end of 
Michigan,” the earliest explored and oldest settled part 
of the state, they are “‘all off,’ and don’t know what 
they are talking about; that the bits of queer pottery 
you have found and cherished as relics of the mound- 
builders are nothing but fragments of a broken beer- 
jug. He will stand up in the face of a company of 
sportsmen, just in from the Pigeon or Boyne rivers, 
where they have fished until fishing ceased to be an 
amusement, and coolly aver that, in his opinion, there 





_has never been a brook-trout or grayling caught in the 


state! Shun him! 

The out-of-the-world, buried-alive feeling which some 
tourists confess to having dreaded, as they approached 
Petoskey by rail through apparently limitless stretches 
of forest, never comes near them after once setting 
foot upon its streets. They find themselves not in a 
secluded, lonely place, but in a stirring lake-port town, 
deeply interested in its little exports of timber, fish 
and hemlock bark. <A daily line of steamers runs 
to Mackinac, and two great-ships of the Western 
Transportation Line touch at its wharf weekly. When 
the Idaho or the Fountain City comes steaming up the 
bay, the long pier presents an animated scene. Many 
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here have friends at the East who may possibly be 
taking the five days’ voyage from Buffalo to Chicago. 
When the vessel comes alongside, the crowd below scan 
the passengers that flock to the railing of the upper 
deck, and not unfrequently there are surprised recog- 
nitions and joyful salutations. 

When at length we leave Petoskey—and we must 
leave it, else we could never have the delight of return- 
ing—an excellent route to choose is by the bay steamer 
via Charlevoix, Norwood and Northport, down the 
west arm of Grand Traverse Bay to Traverse City at 
its foot. This ride affords the tourist a rich treat in the 
shape of picturesque and varied coast scenery. From 
Traverse City a branch railroad, twenty-six miles long, 
connects at Walton Junction with the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railroad, known throughout the West as 
the ‘‘Fishing Line.”? The village of Walton was 
named, we suppose, after the gentle Izaak, whose‘dis- 
ciples flock to this point by hundreds, and from it 











branch off to the various fishing-camps scattered among 
a wonderful group of lakes in the near vicinity. Three 
miles below Walton the railroad crosses the sparkling 
Manistee River, and not far off is the Boardman. Each 
of these lovely streams, flowing between tree-shadowed, 
fern-fringed banks, might perfectly describe itself in 
Tennyson’s musical lines— 


‘*T chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

**T wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling.”’ 


But the whistle blows, the bell rings, the wheels re- 


volve, and Northern Michigan must be left behind for 
another season. 
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CoME nearer, my spotted leopard, and cool with your 
tongue my hand, 

I am faint with a fitful fever, and filled with a fancy 
grand ; 

Lie close to my side, and lend me your passion that poison 
taints, 

While I ponder the perjured picture the world of your 
mistress paints ; 

The features and life it has painted, and chiseled and 
moulded and sung, 

Of Egypt’s Cleopatra in every land and tongue ; 

On canvas, crystal, china, in bronze and brass and gold ; 

In malachite and marble, on coins and medals old ; 

In mosaic and murrhine, in coral, copper, clay ; 

On ivory and in ebon, in Syene’s granite gray ; 

In opal, ophite, onyx, in sapphire, chrysolite ; 

In topaz, turquoise, jasper ; in alabaster white ; 

In verse and prose and ballad, in history manifold, 

The face and life of Egypt’s queen are drawn and carved 
and told. 

In this galaxy of artists, in this gallery of art, 

Where chisel, brush and pen have vied to do their per- 
jured part, 

I see no shade nor shadow, no sign nor semblance see, 

Of her who stood at Actium with Roman Antony ! 

I fail to find the features, the force or spirit bold, 

Of her who sailed the Cydnus in her galley wrought in 
gold; 

In the character they give me I trace no sign nor mood 

Of hers, who chose destruction to a life of servitude ; 

Who bared her bosom proudly and perished like a Queen, 

Preferring death to Cesar, and the grave to Roman 
spleen ! 

But I see the spiteful venom that guided steel init Mand, 

That tarnished as it tinted, and poisoned as it planned. 

I see the jealous envy that shaped each eurve and turn 

Of chisel, brush and pencil ; but naught of truth discern.; 

And I see what they have made me, I cannot help but see, 

For what the senseless stone omits is found in history. 

The seal they set upon me of sumptuous sin and shame, 

They stole from frail Aspasia’s brow and Grecian Phryne’s 
name. 

I see the perjured. picture ! I see the wanton vile ~ 

They show for Cleopatra—‘‘ the Serpent of the Nile ;” 
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And the eager world in earnest the lying trick respects, 

And down through coming ages the truthful type rejects ; 

But I scorn to see the semblance in the picture that they 
draw 

Of her who held Rome captive, and whose wish was 
Egypt’s law ! 

I would bid them go remember that she whom they revile, 

Spurned the love of laureled Cesar, when he sought her 
by the Nile, 

And offered fame and station, and the sovereignty of 
Rome, 

If she would yield the conquest, and say she was his own! 

That she sent him back, with others, in their regal robes 
unmanned, 

Who had come as hopeful suitors for Cleopatra’s hand, 

And bid them lay their treasures at the feet of one more 


free 

Than the spouse of Rome’s Triumvir—the God-like An- 
tony ! 

I would tell them that the pious prude, Octavia, whom 
they raise 


Upon the highest pinnacle of purity and praise, 

Is not worthy of the worship they offer at her shrine, 

For she was never Antony’s ; he always had been mine ! 

He took her from her regal home to carry out his part, 

But never to his bosom, and never to his heart ; 

And all, all, all of Antony this haughty dame ean claim 

Is the sacrifice he offered when he gave to her his name ! 

He has sworn to me by Eros, that their hands have never 
met, 

And that his star in Egypt rose when hers in Rome had 
set! 

I would tell them that Octavia knew his spirit and his 

heart, 

His life, his soul, his destiny, his mind, his every part 

Was moored upon the Nilus, together with mine own, 

Before he ever saw her—by Cesar’s wish alone. 

And. she knew the gods of Egypt had smiled serenely 
down 

On the union of Rome’s consul with Egypt’s starry crown! 

I would tell them she they blemished with the brand of 
sin and shame 

Would have scorned to call him husband who gave alone 
his name ! 
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And had that haughty Roman dame the spirit of a dove, 
She ’d have sent him back to Egypt, to her who owned his 
love. : 


Iam weary ; leave me, leopard! you cannot change your 
skin, 

Nor I the haughty spirit I showed to all save him. 

And I thank the gods of Egypt for their mercy, which was 
shown 

In giving me Mark Antony for all, all, all mine own! 

And I thank the god of -waters for yielding me the tide, 

That: flooded old Nile’s bosom. where we rode side by 

side ; 





And to those who call me ‘‘ Sorceress,”’ and ‘‘ Serpent of 
the Nile,”’ 

And to those who dubbed me ‘‘ Tigress,’’ and everything 
that’s vile, 

I would say, your shafts fell harmless, for we were wholly 
one, 

And when the pulse of one did cease, the other’s life had 
run, 

So I banish bitter feelings for all who did malign, 

For ’twas but human nature to envy bliss like mine ; 

And I rain forgiveness on them in pearly perfumed showers, 

And tell them that the Western world knew naught of 
love like ours. 





On a clear, frosty evening in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, Hesper Carroll stood leaning against the bars 
of her father’s barnyard, waiting for the return of 
Jacob, ‘‘ the bound-boy,’’ who had gone to the pasture 
to drive home the delinquent cows, which, though para- 
gons of virtue generally, grew a trifle rebellious now 
that pasturage was becoming limited, and manifested a 
decided preference for remaining in the meadows to 
search for daint} patches of green grass that could be 
found only in sheltered nooks. 

The sun was sinking slowly down the glowing west, 
and its warm, slanting beams fell full upon the face and 
figure of the girl as she stood listening to the distant 
tinkle of the bells, and looking dreamily away across 
the broad meadows to the wooded slopes which were 
glowing with the rich tints of autumn. She made a fair 
picture as she stood in the gay sunshine, which tinged 
with gold the dark chestnut curls that were pushed back 
beneath the broad brim of a large straw hat that shaded 
but did not conceal the bonny, winsome face beneath it. 
Her deep violet eyes were fringed with léng dark lashes, 
that swept far down on the rose-tinted cheek. A fair 
forehead, delicate, clear-cut nose, sweet, crimson mouth, 
and snowy chin, full of dimples, completed a face which 
entitled its owner to the palm universally awarded her 
of being ‘‘the belle of the whole country-side.’’ Her 
figure was perfect, and every movement instinct with 
grace, and the tiny foot that peeped from beneath her 
dress was fairy-like enough to have worn the slipper of 
the fabled ‘‘ Cinderella.” 

The bells sounded nearer and nearer, and just as Hes- 
per turned to see if the cows were in view, a shadow fell 
across the path, and the substance thereof appeared in 
the form of a tall, handsome young man, who advanced 
toward her, smiling as he held out his hand, saying: 

“*Good-evening, Hesper. I called at the house to see 
you, but Mrs. Carroll told me I should find you here.”’ 

The hand he had grasped, very warmly it must be con- 
fessed, was decidedly withdrawn, and he looked :sur- 
prised at the brief ‘* good-evening ’’ with which Hesper 
greeted him. 

‘*T had hoped to find you nearly done milking,” he 
added, as he stood watching the slender fingers energeti- 
cally plucking to pieces a late clover-blossom, ‘* Mother 
sent me over to ask you to come and help her. We have 
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our husking to-night, and she is a little behind-hand 
with her preparations. The husking will break up with 
adance. Will you come ?”’ 

‘*Yes, as your mother wants me; but I cannot go 
now.” 

**T can wait for you, then. Mother told me to be sure 
to bring you.”’ 

**You need- not wait,’’ said Hesper, quickly, just a 
tinge of impatience in the usually sweet voice. ‘‘ I sha’n’t 
be ready for some time, and when I am Jacob can go 
with me. Tell Mrs. Rayburn, please, that I will come 
as soon as possible.’? And without even a glance at 
the troubled face before her, she took up her pail and 
stood tapping her small foot impatiently as she watched 
the fine, sleek Devons slowly filing into the barnyard. 

Harry Rayburn stood a moment irresolute, then, 
with a quiet ‘‘Good-evening, Hesper,’’ turned again 
into the path by which he had come. 

‘* Good-evening,’’? she answered, and, without even 
glancing toward him, she began at once to fill her pail 
with rich, foaming milk. 

‘*Stand still, Blossom. You are so cross that I never 
shall,get through this tiresome milking !’? At Hesper’s 
sharp reproof, accompanied by a smart blow from the 
small hand of that indignant damsel, Blossom turned 
a mildly reproachful glance upon her, for the delin- 
quency had been nothing more serious than entering an 
energetic protest with her long, flowing tail against the 
marauding proclivities of a great horse-fly, which, while 
humming an innocent-sounding tune, was steadily levy- 
ing ‘‘ blackmail’’ from Blossom’s most vulnerable and 
defenseless points, evidently determined upon securing 
his vesper meal at her expense. 

Hesper’s little hands worked rapidly, and notwith- 
standing Blossom’s several lapses from obedience, the 
last pail was soon capped with snowy foam. 

‘* Mother,”’ she said as she entered the kitchen some 
time afterwards, where Mrs. Carroll was busy with her 
early supper, ‘‘ Mrs. Rayburn has sent to ask me to go 
over and help her; they are going to have their husking 
to-night, and she wants me. May I go ?” 

“To be sure, Hesper ; get ready and go at once. No 
doubt she does need help. The Squire told me yester- - 
day she had had the rheumatism all the week, and was 
not able to do much.” 
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Hesper disappeared, and was soon in her own little 
room arraying herself in all the bravery of her best at- 
tire. Her dress, of soft dark green material, fitted her 
pretty figure perfectly, and was finished at the throat 
and wrists with snowy ruffles, while at the throat a 
cherry-colored ribbon was tied in a shower of loops. 
Her dark ringlets were brushed back from the fair blue- 
veined forehead, and kept in place by another piece of 
cherry-colored ribbon. As she stood before the glass 
giving the last teuches to her dress she glanced for a 
moment at the reflection of her own bright, pretty face, 
and tossing her head defiantly, resolved to ‘‘ make Harry 
Rayburn’s heart ache that night, if, indeed, he had a 
heart !’? And here the curly head gave a disdainful toss. 
‘* To think of how long he had been pretending to care 
for her, and now to be devoting himself to Fannie Law- 
son! It was too bad! She always thought Fannie was 
the prettier, but she did not know that Harry thought 
so too until now! He had carried Fannie to the fair 
first, and then actually came back for her, as if he 


thought she would go with him! No, irideed! And how. 


glad she was to pass him in Joe Wentworth’s buggy. 
Joe loved her, that she was sure of, for he had told her 
so that very day, and said such beautiful things to her, 
and told her’ that it would break his heart if she did not 
love him ; but—Joe was small and ugly, and had sucha 
squeaky voice, and she did not care for him ; and Harry 
was so tall and handsome—the very handsomest man 
she ever saw—and he had such a beautiful voice, so 
deep and mellow, that when he said lovely things it 
sounded as if they were set to music. But she did de- 
spise him ; he was so deceitful, so unlike the Harry she 
used to know !”? And the bright eyes flashed through 
the tears that a moment before had softened their in- 
dignant light, and she renewed her resolve to give him 
a heartache if he had not grown absolutely indifferent 
to her, and if he had, why he would see that she too 
was indifferent. 


WHEN Hesper entered the kitchen to say good-night 
to her mother, Mrs. Carroll asked : 

‘“‘Has Harry Rayburn come for you ?” 

‘“No; father says that Jacob may go with me, it is 
such a short distance, and I shall not want for an escort 
coming back.”’ : 

‘‘ That you may be sure of,’’ said Mrs. Carroll, look- 
ing fondly and proudly at the fair face of her child; 
“but I wonder that Harry did not come to walk over 
with you.”’ 

‘He did, but I was not ready to go.”’ 

‘** But couldn’t he have waited ? You would not have 
kept him long, and he generally seems: to mind no 
trouble if he can only be with you.”’ 

‘*T would not let him wait. Jacob will do just as 
well. Good-night, mother.”? And Hesper tripped away 
in the moonlight in charge of her humble esquire. 
The pathway wound across the field and into a belt 
of woodland, and it was after entering the shadowy 
woods that, hearing voices, Hesper looked up to see 
Harry Rayburn. Coming forward, he said as he joined 
her: 

‘*T happened to be coming along the path, and if you 
have no objections Jacob may go back and I will escort 
you the rest of the way.”’ 

“Did you tell your niother why I could not come 
sooner ?”? asked Hesper with quiet malice, determined 
to find out whether he had been home, or had, as she 
shrewdly suspected, been waiting to accompany her. 

‘* Yes—that is, no; not yet,” replied Harry, startled 
by the unexpected question. 


Hesper gave an audible sniff—how girls luxuriate in 
that method of expressing disdain !—and they walked on 
in silence for a few moments, They had reached a dense 
part of the woods, and the moon was obscured by a 
eloud. 

“Tt is very dark; won’t you take my arm ?”’ said 
Harry gently. 

** No, thank you; I can see well enough !”’ 

**But you might fall. I know the path so well—do 
lean on my arm.”’ 

“*It would not be convenient,’’ Hesper said coolly; 
‘* you are too dreadfully tall.’’ 

‘* Why, you never thought so before !” 

‘“*T never said so, perhaps,’’ she answered dryly. 

‘*Hesper, what is the matter ?’’ asked Harry, now 
thoroughly conscious of her intention of wounding him. 
‘* What makes you so cold and so changed ?” 

“If I am not pleasant it is a pity you insisted on 
walking with me,”’ she replied with quiet indifference. 
‘** You had better have let Jacob come with me.”’ 

‘**T wish I had,’’ he exclaimed passionately; ‘‘and I 
beg your pardon for forcing myself upon you. I was 
stupid enough not to know that it would be disagreea- 
blé to you, but I shall not annoy you any more than I 
can help.” 

They soon reached the house, and throwing open the 
door of a large, well-lighted room, in which Mrs. Ray- 
burn sat, surrounded with eatables of every description, 
Harry said, ‘‘ Mother, here is Hesper.”’ 

Mrs. Rayburn limped forward, and, heartily kissing 
the cheeks whose roses the frosty air had deepened, said : 

‘*Tam mighty glad you have come, my dear.’ I have 
had the rheumatism all the week, and it has thrown me 
a little behind-hand with my work, ahd I wanted you 
to help me fix the table. I can’t move about quick like 
I used to do, and the girl don’t know about such things, 
besides being busy. I told Richard Rayburn that it’s 
the first time since I married him--going on twenty-five 
years ago—that I was ever behind-hand at husking 
time; and I never wanted help before, either! But I 
suppose a body can’t always keep strong and.spry as 
they were when they were young. I looked for you by 
dusk, dear; what kept you so late ?”’ 

‘““The cows did not come in from the pasture until 
after sunset, and the milking was later than usual.” 

‘‘ And Harry waited for you, of course!” said the 
good dame mischievously. 

“Yes, I wajted for her,’’ replied Harry doggedly, the 
color waving over his swarthy cheek as he saw the little 
red mouth set and the head give just a perceptible toss, 
as though that waiting had done him but small good ! 

‘* Here, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Rayburn, who was bliss- 
fully ignorant of this by-play, leading the way into an 
adjoining room where a long table covered with snowy, 
home-made linen stood on the floor, ‘‘ this is the table, 
and Harry will help you bring the things to put on it. I 
must go now and look after the girl; she.does not know 
anything, and is little better than no help.”” And Mrs. 
Rayburn limped away to “‘look after the girl” in part, 
and, as she thought to herself, ‘to be out of the way of 
the young folks’ courting ;’’ for having no daughter of 
her own, and being very fond of Hesper, she hoped some 
day to see her Harry’s wife. 

Hesper having laid aside-her shawl and hat and tied 
on the daintiest ruffled white apron, was soon engaged 
in transferring the appetizing viands into the room 
where the supper was to be laid. 

‘What can I do for you ?” Harry asked a little stiffly 
when they were alone. 

‘“‘ Bring in the ‘heaviest dishes, please, and just put 
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them anywhere on the table; I can arrange them after- 
ward.”” And Hesper tripped away to the other end of 
the room, where she was busy amidst pies, etc. 

Of course, there was no talking done, but Hesper 
would now and then sing softly to herself tiny snatches 
of songs, as though utterly oblivious of Harry’s presence. 
When he had brought in the dishes and arranged them 
in a row on the table, and could see nothing else to do, 
he went’ to where Hesper was arranging sundry deli- 
cious, green apple tarts and golden pumpkin pies, and 
asked in.a tone half-piqued, half-pleading : 

“Can I do anything else for. you ?” 

‘** Nothing at all, thank you,” replied Hesper, so in- 
tent upon the exact relation that a pie should bear to a 
tart that she could not even glance up; and when the 
young man did not move, but stood irresolute for.a mo- 
ment, supposing, of course, that he had not heard her, 
she repeated: ‘‘ There is nothing you can do now. You 
can go if you wish. If I need your assistance any fur- 
ther I can call you.” 

‘* But suppose I wish to stay,’ he said in a tone of sup- 
pressed feeling, ‘‘and ask you to tell me what. I have 
done that: you should treat me as you are doing ?”’ 

‘‘ Harry! Where is Harry ?”’ called Squire Rayburn’s 
voice, as he came hurrying toward the room in a state 
of mild excitement. 

‘*Here I am, father,” Harry replied, a trifle impa- 
tiently, and the next moment the deor was thrown open: 
and the ’Squire’s bluff, good-natured face appeared. 

**Oh, here you are.. The boys are coming, my son. 
You had better go out to meet them, hadn’t you ? Why, 
how d’ye do, Hesper? You look as bright as a bunch of 
holly-berries |!’ And with the usual relish that elderly 
specimens of the genus: homo develop for such diversion, 
the Squire imprinted a hearty kiss upon the fresh, red 
lips of the bright face smilingly upturned to his. ‘‘ Busy 
as a bee, are you ?”’ he continued, looking around upon 
the confusion that Hesper’s deft hands had already be- 
gun to reduce to tasteful order.- ‘‘ You will make a 
jolly wife for some lucky fellow by-and-by. It almost 
makes an old man like me wish he was young again ; 
but I am a better-looking man now than the most of 
them—eh, Hesper ?”’ 

** A great deal better-looking than any of them,”’ said 


Hesper quietly ;.and a moment afterward she glanced . 


down the room asa pair of very emphatic boot-heels 
went ringing across the floor and out into the piazza, 
and Master Harry strode off in full receipt of as genuine 
a heartache as would-have amply satisfied Hesper’s most 
vicious desire. 


THE great heap of corn had been husked, the bounti- 
ful supper dispatched, and the long room was cleared 


and ready for the dancers. Then came the tuning of 
violins—that sound which instantly ‘‘ puts mettle in the 
heels ’? of the dancers. The bows were rosined from 
heel to toe, drawn with a ringing flourish across the in- 
struments, and then they glided off into an old-fashioned 
reel. A set was formed, and in a twinkling the mea- 
sured tread of dancing feet kept time to the inspiriting 
strains. 

The dancing continued for hours, and Hesper Carroll, 
the belle of the evening, had been on the floor re- 
peatedly. She was besieged with partners, and even 
the old ’Squire insisted on ‘‘treading at least one mea- 
sure’? with her. ‘‘I like to cut the young fellows out,”’ 
he said, with a merry twinkle of his eye. “It aston- 
ishes them so, and then I always had a taste for pretty 
girls ever since I fell in love with my buxom wife. One 
set will not weary you, will tease thé boys—Master 





Harry most especially, to judge by his looks—and is just 
about as much as my two hundred and sixty pounds and 
sixty-five years can stand !”’ 

Harry, who had danced repeatedly with Fanny Law- 
son and paid her a great deal of attention, had not been 
near Hesper. Joe Wentworth, on the contrary, was 
devoting himself to her, and she, it must be confessed, 
had received his devotion and treated him with be- 
witching sweetness. When, therefore, the gathering 
broke up, just as the gray east was tinted with the rose 
flush of early dawn, and she walked away across the 
the fields leaning on Joe’s arm, he found himself plead- 
ing his cause with a hope born of the impassioned love 
which had met with such unexpected encouragement. 

In the early morning, when its chill has cooled the 
fevered pulse, and one is looking at things by the gray, 
cold light, and is weary withal, things that were worth 
the accepting a few hours. before grow worthless and 
are but added weariness! A keen remorse smote Hes- 
per, for she was conscious how much she had hurt 


_ Joe in trying to pique Harry, and she repented the sel- 


fish disregard of his feelings. But to further encourage 
him by even the slightest hope would be but to wound 
him the deeper. When, therefore, his appeal ended, 
and he awaited her answer, it came. in-a passion of 
tears. 

“*Oh, Joe, forgive me; I was cruel and selfish to trifle 
with you as I have done, because I knew that I did not 
love you and never could.” 

I doubt if Harry’s voice would have sounded sweeter 
or more manly than Joe’s did when he answered gently : 

‘Don’t cry, Hesper,; it hurts me. Never mind about 
me; if there was anything to forgive, I could not help 
forgiving you, because I love you. Now, good-by, and 
don’t grieve over me any more, sweetheart ; I am not 
worth those tears.”’ And, lifting her hand to his lips, he 
turned and was gone. 

The weeks that followed were dreary ones to Hesper, 
though no one knew that aught had come to cloud the 
sunshine of her days. 

Joe Wentworth was very gentle and considerate of 
her whenever they met, but that made her all the more 
regret the ungenerous way she had treated him. Harry 
she seldom saw, and their intercourse was very cold and 
indifferent. She still imagined herself very indignant 
at his apparent trifling, and he seemed to avoid her as 
much as possible. 

It was only after Will Rayburn returned from the 
West, about a month later, that it became known 
that he and Fanny Lawson were engaged, and that 
Harry had only been taking care of her in Will’s ab- 
sence. Hearing this Hesper begun to reproach herself 
for having judged too hastily, and been so quick to 
fesent Harry’s supposed indifference. ‘‘ But,”? she 
thought, ‘‘ it was in part his fault; had he only told her 
at first, she would have understood and would not have 
minded it in the least. Now everything seemed so 
changed. No doubt that he despised her. He could 
not know why she had changed so to him, and very 
probably thought she had been trifling with him. He 
had been so cold to her since the night of the husk- 
ing, and she could see that he tried to avoid her when- 
ever he could. Of course she could do nothing but feel 
miserable. She could not show him that she was not 
indifferent to him because he might have ceased to care 
whether she was or not,and she would rather die than 
have him know that all the world seemed weariness 
without him.”’ 

Several months passed thus, and at length came Will 
Rayburn’s wedding ; and as soon as the merry-makings 
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were over he was to take his young wife and emigrate to 
the West, which held out glowing inducements to new 
settlers, and where Will’s imagination pictured the 
speedy realization of dreams which had lured him to 
broader fields than the old homestead offered. Unex- 
pectedly to every one, at the last, Harry announced his 
determination to go also. Though bitterly opposed to 
it, his parents said nothing to dissuade him. He had 
been so unlike himself—so strangely restless—that they 
thought an absolute change might benefit him; at all 
events, they would not oppose what seemed to be so 
earnest a desire. 


*Twas the night before they were to leave, and Harry, 
having made his hurried preparations and walked rest- 
lessly up and down the long piazza, at length strode off 
across the fields and down the well-known path that he 
had not trod now for four months. 

“*Good-evening, Hesper,”’ he said, as he came up the 
steps of the porch’where Hesper sat alone in the moon- 
light. 

mi Good-evening, Harry,’? she answered, rising and 
offering him her hand. 

He grasped it, looking at her earnestly for a moment, 
then released it, saying with repressed emotion : 

‘*T have come against my will to tell you good-by. I 
am going away to-morrow, and I am such a weak fool 
that I could not go without one more sight of your 
face !”? 

‘“‘You are gcing away ?’’ Hesper said, growing pale 
in the moonlight. ‘* How long shall you be gone ?”’ 

‘¢ Forever, possibly ; certainly for years !” 

““Why do you go ?”’ she asked in a low, unsteady 
voice. 

“Why?” he asked with a short laugh. 
shouldn’t I go ; what is there here to stay for ?” 

‘¢ Your father and mother, at least,’’ she answered 
gently ; “it must distress them bitterly to give you up ; 
they will be so lonely !” 

‘*T suppose they will,’ he said, breathing quick, ‘‘ but 
I also am lonely and miserable. Why doI go? Youte 
ask me that when you know so well that it is you who are 
driving me away. Do you suppose that, loving you as I 
do, I can be content to go on in this way any longer? To 
live so near you and yet be so far away—to be worse 
than nothing to you; Lam not the same man that I was 
four months ago. Why, the very world looks different. 
I will go where I can forget you, for that at best is as 
near happiness as I can ever hope to reach. But forgive 
me for intruding thus upon you ; I longed to see you 
again, and only meant to say good-by, but the sight of 
you completely unmans me, and I have said what I had 
no right to say to you. Idid not mean to be unkind. 
Good-by, little Hesper.”” He held both of her handg 
close in his, looking at the sweet, downcast face with 
yearning, love-lit eyes. For one brief moment the face 
was lifted to meet his glance; then, with a little cry, 
‘‘Oh, Harry, do not leave me!”? Hesper was gathered 


“ce Why 


close to the broad breast that was heaving with strong 
emotion. : 

. “And did you love me all this while ?”’ he whispered 
a moment later, as he bent low over the nut-brown head 
and listened for the answer. 

‘“* Yes; and, oh, I have been so unhappy !” 

“‘ Then, my darling, why did you treat me so coldly ?” 

** Because I was jealous. I thought you did not care 
for me as you used to do!”’ 

Harry. Rayburn laughed a low, sweet laugh, and lift- 
ing the flushed face gently and kissing the trembling 
lips, asked, smiling, ‘‘ Jealous of whom, Hester ?”’ 

‘‘Of Fanny Lawson. I thought you loved her best !”’ 

“Oh! silly little girl. Not to know that I could not 
love any one else in the whole world as I love you. . I was 
only taking care of Fanny while Will wasaway, and this 
has been the cause of my long heartache, has it ?’’ 

** But Harry, you took her to the fair first 1” 

**So I did, sweetheart, but I started early, so that I 
could return in time to take you, meaning to tell you that 
morning that Will had put her in my care, though I never 
for one moment thought it possible that you could misun- 
derstand my attentions to her. When I returned for you 
I met you with Joe Wentworth, and from that day you 
have been so changed that I have been miserable. I 
could not imagine at first what could be the cause of it, 
but afterwards I thought that you did not care for me, 
and so meant to show me your indifference. The night 
of our husking you were so cold, so unlike what you 
had been before, that I made up my mind it would be 
useless to say anything to you. I thought then that you 
loved Wentworth, and I was a wretched man, When 
Will said he was going West I determined to go too. I 
could not have stayed here believing that you cared for 
another man; but now I am the happiest man alive! 
Will can go West if he wishes; I cannot imagine any- 
thing that would induce me to gonow. But Hesper, 
sweetheart, one thing more ’’—Harry smiled mischiey- 
ously—“‘ and then I think the clouds will all have been 
swept away: am I ‘so dreadfully tall’ now, and is father 
‘a great deal handsomer’ than Iam ?”’ 

“Oh! Harry, why do you recall those spiteful speeches - 
that I have been so sorry for, and that were not true; 
for there is no one in all the world half so handsome or 
‘so good as you are. Forget all of that dreadful time, 
and I promise that I will never give you another heart- 
ache, and forgive an unkindness that has cost me as 
‘much sorrow as it has done you.”’ 

The moon peeped down curiously into the porch—the 
moon has not a particle of manners, and is just as curi- 
ous about lovers to-day as she was about their ancestors 
hundreds of years ago !—doubtlese she was grieved that 
she had not sped westward sooner, for looking in 
through the climbing roses and honeysuckle vines that 
wreathed the porch she only saw a man’s arm around 
the slender figure of the woman whose sweet face lay 
hidden on his breast, while his bearded cheek rested 
lovingly against her soft chestnut hair. 
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In the year of our Lord, 1702, when Anne ascended 
the throne, the pleasure-seeking, gossip-loving society of 
London was in full pursuit after every kind of novelty 
and excitement. The gaming tables at White’s, the 
chocolate and coffee-houses, the lotteries and clubs were 
crowded. Duncan Campbell, the deaf and dumb for- 
tune teller, held levees at which people of the highest 
rank assisted. Wits were discussing Addison and laugh- 
ing over Swift’s caustic satires. Congreve and Wycherly 
filled the theatres, and there was a rumor afloat of a 
permanent Italian opera. 

In the eighteenth century we enter into the presence 
of women whose ghosts are still understood to hold the 
brevet rank of Queens of Beauty and Wit. The court 
of George the First was completely under the influence 
of women. «Bolingbroke secured his return from exile 
through the Duchess of Kendal. Carteret relied upon 
the Countess of Platen. Chesterfield intrigued against 
Newcastle with the Duchess of Yarmouth, and even 
Pitt secured his position in the Cabinet through the in- 
fluence of the same lady. 

One of the most erratic of its early stars of fashion 
was Miss Chudleigh, afterwards Duchess of Kingston. 
Her father, Colonel Chudleigh, died while she was an 
infant, and her mother was very slenderly dowered. 
But the Earl of Bath took a lively interest in the beau- 
tiful girl, and obtained her the position of a maid of 
honor, a position she held, through good and evil re- 
port, until she became Duchess of. Kingston; for she 


bewitched, in spite of their better judgment, every 
one who came within her influence. 


MISS CHUDLEIGH, DUCHESS OF KINGSTON, AFTER SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. é 


While very young a promise of marriage passed be- 
tween her and the Duke of Hamilton, but during his 


- absence on the continent her aunt induced her to marry 


the Hon. Augustus Hervey, grandson of the Earl of 
Bristol. The marriage was, of course, kept a secret, 
and she tried—not always successfully—to laugh and 
brave off the rumors which were whispered about her. 
‘*Do you know, my lord,’ she said to Chesterfield, 
‘*the world insists I have twin sons?” ‘‘ Does it ?”’ re- 
plied the witty nobleman. ‘‘I make a point of believing 
only half of what the world says.’? She had married 
Mr. Hervey out of pique, believing the Duke of Hamil- 
ton false to her, and she soon bitterly repented the step. 
Then she tore the entry of her marriage from the church 
register, though afterwards—when*her husband was 
likely to become Earl of Bristol—she replaced it. Her 
dress and manners soon began to exhibit an indelicacy 
so reckless that Chesterfield wondered what arts she 
used to obtain toleration. Horace Walpole, describing 
her at a masquerade, says: ‘‘Miss Chudleigh was 
‘Iphigenia,’ but so naked you would have taken her.for 
‘ Andromeda’ ;’’ and referring to the same occasion, Mrs. 
Montagu writes: ‘‘Miss Chudleigh’s dress, or rather 
undress, was remarkable. The maids of honor (not of 
maids the strictest at that time) were so offended they 
would not speak to her ;”? and it was doubtless on this 
occasion that her too indulgent mistress gave her cut- 
ting and dignified reproof by throwing her own veil over 
her. 
Harassed by her unhappy position and the importuni- 
ties of numerous lovers, she went abroad, and was re- 
ceived with almost royal pomp by the King of 
Prussia and the Electress of Saxony. Yet her 
favor at the English Court was undiminished on 
her return, and the wisest statesmen marveled at 
the arts and fascinations which could command 
her such a reception in Dresden and make her life 
connived at in London. Her husband was now 
Earl of Bristol, but she had infatuated the Duke 
of Kingston, and he, being anxious to marry her, 
applied to Bristol to aid their views. The despised 
husband seems to have readily consented, and 
when she applied to the ecclesiastical court in a 
suit of jactitation of marriage, the Earl of Bris- 
tol—as it had been agreed he should do—failed in 
substantiating his claim, and his wife was declared 
‘‘a spinster free to marry.’’ Immediately after- 
wards she became Duchess of Kingston, tlie wed- 
ding being one of great pomp and the king and 
queen wearing their favors on the occasion. 

Five years afterwards the Duke died, bequeath- 
ing to her every rood of his immense unentailed 
estates and every guinea of his personal property. 
The heirs at once sought for proofs of her first 
marriage, and, in consequence, she was summoned 
to appear in Westminster Hall on a charge of 
bigamy. The scene is thus described by Mrs. 
Hannah More, who was visiting Garrick at the 
time: ‘‘ Garrick woulg have me to take his ticket 
to go to the trial of the Duchess of Kingston, a 
sight of which, for beauty and magnificence, ex- 
ceeded anything which those who were never 
present at a coronation or a trial by peers can 
have the least notion of. Mrs. Garrick and I 
were in full dress by seven. You will imagine 
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the bustle of five thousand people getting into one hall! 
Yet in all this hurry we walked in tranquilly. When 
they were all seated and the King-at-arms had com- 
manded silence on pain of imprisonment—which, how- 
ever, was very ill-observed—the Gentleman of the Black 
Rod was commanded to bring in his prisoner. Elizabeth, 
calling herself Duchess-Dowager of Kingston, walked in 
led by Black Rod and Mr. La Roche, courtesying pro- 
foundly to her judges. The peers made her aslight bow. 
The prisoner was dressed in deep mourning, a black 
hood on her head, her hair modestly dressed and pow- 
dered, a black silk sacque with crape trimmings, black 
gauze, deep ruffles and black gloves. The counsel spoke 
about an hour and a quarter each. Dunning’s manner 
is insufferably bad, coughing and spitting at every three 
words, but his sense and expression were pointed to the 
last degree. He made her grace shed bitter tears. The 
fair victim had four virgins in white behind the bar. 

. The Duchess has but small remains of that beauty 
of which kings and princes were once so enamored. 

. I forgot to tell you the Duchess was taken ill, 
but performed it badly.’’ As to her acting, Mrs. More 
did not certainly judge fairly, for Garrick said that at 
her trial ‘“‘she so much outacted him that it was time 
for him to leave the stage.”’ 

In a subsequent letter Mrs. More says: ‘‘I have the 
great satisfaction of telling you that Elizabeth, calling 
herself Duchess of Kingston, was this very afternoon 
undignified and un-Duchessed, and very narrowly escaped 
being burned in the hand. If you have been half so much 
against this unprincipled, artful, licentious woman as I 
have, you will be rejoiced at it, as lam. Lord Camden 
breakfasted with us. He is very angry that she was not 
burned in the hand. He says, as he was once a pro- 
fessed lover of hers, he thought it would have looked 
ill-natured and ungallant for him to propose it, but that 
he should have acceded to it most heartily, though he 
believes he should have recommended a cold iron.’’? The 
description is doubtless a truthful one, but has a very 
unwomanly spice of ill-nature in it. Her persecutors 
also entirely failed in their chief object—the restitutich 
of the property—for the Duke had so worded the bequest 
that it was hers under any title, she being called in it 
‘*my dearest wife, Elizabeth, Duchess of Kingston, alias 
Elizabeth Chudleigh, alias Elizabeth Eervey.” ‘‘ Did 
you ever,’’ asks Horace Walpole, ‘‘ hear of a Duchess 
inscribed in a will as a harlot is indicted at the Old 
Bailey ?”’ ‘ 

Her last exploit was a visit to the court of Russia, 
whither she went en princesse, sending magnificent gifts 
before her. The Empress appointed a palace for her 
residence, and received her in a royal manner. ‘ During 
her residence there, she ‘purchased an estate near St. 
Petersburg worth £12,000. Then she returned to 
France, where also she had great possessions, but re- 
ceiving some news that displeascd her, she fell into a 
violent passion and broke a blood-vessel. Against all 
orders she persisted in rising. ‘‘ My heart feels oddly ; 
I will have a glass of Madeira.’’ It was brought her; 
she drank it, and pronounced herself ‘‘charmingly in- 
deed’’—but in a few minutes she was dead. 

The world knew all her faults; her excellences were 
not so well known. Yet she was splendidly generous 
in nature, and unostentatiously charitable. She remem- 
bered favors gratefully, and was capable not only of for- 
giving but of assisting a fallen foe. She was a woman of 
great courage, never traveled without pistols, and never 
feared to use them, if necessary. Her whole life and cha- 
racter indeed was a romance, and if fully written would 
doubtless be condemned as too improbable a.-fiction. 


CATHARINE HYDE, DUCHESS OF QUEENSBERRY, 
AFTER C. JERVAS. 


Contemporary with the Duchess of Kingston was 

Prior’s 

“* Kitty, beautiful and young,”’ 

Duchess of Queensberry, and not seldom called “ the 
mad Duchess.’’ Eccentricity was her delight, and Lady 
Bolingbroke gave her the title of ‘“‘La Singularité,” a 
name which greatly pleased her. She was, however, a 
good wife and a good woman and a most sincere friend, 
To the poet Gay she was as constant a patron as her 
husband ; and was, indeed, forbidden court because of 
her exertions in his behalf after the prohibition of 
“*The Beggars’ Opera.”’ 

Prior’s description of her is not only very character- 
istic, but was also at one time very popular. In it he 
tells us how “ Kitty, beautiful and young,” pleaded for 
permission to go into the world and try her fortune, 
and how, having prevailed, ‘‘ Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

‘** Obtained the chariot for a day 
And set the world on fire.” 

Half a century after Prior wrote, Horace Walpole 
said: ‘‘ The Duchess of Queensberry is still figuring in 
the world, not only by giving frequent balls, but really 
by her beauty. Reflect that she was a goddess in Prior’s, 
days. I could not help adding these lines to his de- 
scription of ‘ Kitty, beautiful and young’ : 

“*¢To many a Kitty, Love his ear 
Will for a day engage ; 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age.’ ”’ 

Walpole’s impromptu brought a reply in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in which Kitty is made to account for 
Walpole’s admiration thus: 

‘** Guess why,’ she cried, ‘ his praise I share 
With Roman and with Greek ? 
Such connoisseurs admire the rare 
And prize the true antique,’ ”’ . 

Walpole has spoken of being at her balls; at one of 
them she gave him a characteristic reproof for having 
retired with Lord Lorn and George Selwyn to a snug 
little room for a comfortable,-selfish chat. She sent a 








MARY LEPEL, LADY HERVEY, AFTER A MINIATURE FORMERLY 
AT STRAWBERRY HGHILL. 


servant at once to take the door off the hinges. The 
gentlemen understood the hint, and returned to the hall 
and the dancers. She does not seem to have been a 
favorite with Walpole, for he records her wild pranks 
with that gusto which ill-nature frequently gives to his 
pen. Thus, he describes a quarrel between her and the 
Duchess of Richmond, whose daughter, Lady Caroline, 
had recently eloped. ‘‘She sent to invite Lady Emily 
Lennox to a ball. Her mother, who is wonderfully 
cautious since Lady .Caroline’s elopement, sent word 
‘ she could not determine.’ She sent again and received 
the same answer. The Queensberry then sent word 
that she had made up her company and desired to be 
excused from having Lady Emily’s ; but at the bottom 
of the card wrote, ‘ Too great a trust.’ You know how 
mad she is, and how capable of such a stroke.’? But in 
spite of Horace Walpole’s disapproval, she retained not 
only her beauty and vivacity, but also her popularity, 
until she was very old; and, with her stately figure and 
milk-white locks, was one of the most remarkable-look- 
ing women in the train of George the Third’s young 
queen. 

Few women, in point of wit, rivaled her, except Lady 
Townshend, who was one of the cleverest and hand- 
somest beauties of that day. Woe to those who fell 
under the displeasure .or tongue of Dorothy, Lady 
Townshend. In Walpole’s letters her name never ap- 
pears but to herald some stinging shaft or bitter re- 
partee. -With head erect, flowing robes and flashing 
eyes, she defied criticism. Her eyes, especially, had the 
basilisk power of “looking a fellow-creature down.” 
She did not live with her husband, and we may imagine - 
her look as she counted up the remedies for the sor- 
rows of women: ‘‘Such a medicine, so many; such a 
doctor, so many; but the greatest number find relief 
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from the sudden death of their husbands.’’? In 
the famous political crisis, when one side was for 
Mr. Pelham and others for Lord Carteret, and 
none for Lord Bute, Lady Townshend added to 
the mortification of the latter the crowning sting 
of scorn by the galling reply which she made to 
his complaint of ‘“‘ having a pain in his side’? 
‘*Oh, that can’t be; you have no side!”’. It was 
Greek against Greek when she encountered Horace 
Walpole. He says of her at one time, when the 
town was very empty: ‘“‘So my Lady Townshend 
is obliged to lie off people now ;”’ and later, when 
she had been very ill: ‘‘ Lady.Townshend has 
been dying, and took prayers, but she is recovered 
now, even of her repentance.”” And Lady Towns- 
hend summed Horace Walpole up in six stinging 
words—‘‘ Horace Walpole is spirits of hartshorn.” 
Another beauty of the court of George the Second 
was Mary Lepel. She had lived much abroad, and 
in France acquired that piquancy of manner 
which, grafted upon English propriety, made her 
almost: irresistible. All the talents of the day 
were enlisted in her praise. Pope and Gay cele- 
brated her. Walpole praised her. Voltaire eulo- 
gized her, and Lords Chesterfield and Bath united 
their powers in-a ballad in her honor, of which one 
verse will be sufficient for the taste of our time: 
‘* Bright Venus yet never saw bedded - 
So perfect a beau and a belle 
As when Hervey, the handsome, was wedded 
To the beautiful Mary, Lepel.’’ 

For it was Lord John Hervey, the friend of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, that became the husband 
of this celebrated beauty. 

The surpassing loveliness of ‘‘ those goddesses, 
the Gunnings,’’ has: become historical ; nor is there any 
other modern instance of mere physical beauty exciting 
so extraordinary a sensation as that produced by these 
two portionless Irish gentlewomen. Their names were 
Maria and Elizabeth; and Maria, the eldest, was only in 
her nimeteenth year when they appeared at court. 
Under date of June 18th, 1751, Horace Walpole writes 
to his friend, Sir Horace Mann: ‘‘ You, who knew 
England in other times, will find it difficult to con- 
ceive what indifference reigns with regard to ministers 
and their squabbles. The two Misses Gunning are 
twenty times more the subject of conversation. . 
These are two Irish girls of no fortune, who are declared 
to be. the handsomest women alive. . . . They can’t 
walk in the Park or go to Vauxhall but such crowds fol- 
low them that they are generally driven away.’’? Though 
portionless they were of good birth, their father being 
John Gunning, of Castle Coote ; their mother, Bridget, 
a daughter of the sixth Viscount Mayo. Maria, the 
elder, married Lord Coventry, and the present ear! is the 
great-grandson of this beautiful countess. Four months 
after her marriage she went to Paris, but, according to 
Walpole’s gossiping chronicles, she scarcely made as 
much sensation there. Her genius was not equal to her 
beauty, and every day she said some new sproposito. 
Her lord, too, seems to have been, in his own way, still 
more silly and prejudiced. He spoke no more French 
than was sufficient to show his ill-breeding. He was 
jealous and over-scrupulous. When the Duke de Lux- 
emburg told him he had called Lady Coventry’s coach, 
my lord replied, ‘‘ Vous aver fort bien fait.” When 
pressed to stay for a grand féte at St. Cloud, he excused 
himself, ‘‘ because it would make him miss a music 
meeting at Worcester ;’’ and he compelled his lady ¢o 
send for a fan back which she had given to the Maréchale 
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MARIA, COUNTESS OF COVENTRY (uIss GUNNING), AFTER F. COTES. 


de Lowendahl, because ‘‘ he had given it to her before 
their marriage, and her parting with it would make an 
irreparable breach,’’ She’was wild, arch, espiégle, but she 
certainly wanted tact and discernment, as the following 
anecdote shows: George the Second, at the close of his 
long life, was talking to her one day on the dullness of the 
town, regretting that, for her sake, there had been no 
masquerades. ‘‘ Oh! as forsights,’’ said the thoughtless 
beauty, ‘“‘I am quite satisfied with them. There is only 
one which I am eager to see, and that is a coronation.”’ 

She lived but a very few years to enjoy the triumphs 
of her charms, dying when only twenty-seven, from the 
use of white lead as a cosmetic. Horace Walpole thus 
records the event, October, 1760: ‘‘The charming 
Countess is dead at last. The quantity of paint she 
used is saitl to have been the immediate cause of the dis- 
order which caused her death.’”? And this was the end 
of a loveliness so eminent that her shoemaker in Wor- 
cester got two guineas and a half for showing a shoe he 
was making for her, charging a penny a head. Mason 
wrote an elegy on her death, which, in spite of many 
faults, is one of the finest in the language. The follow- 
ing description of her is from it: 


‘*Whene’er with soft serenity she smiled, 

Or caught tie Orient blush of quick surprise, 

How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes ! 

Each look, each motion, waked a new-born grace, 
That o’er her form a transient glory cast ; 

Some lovelier wonder soon usurped the place, 
Chased by a charm still lovelier than the last.’’ 


Elizabeth Gunning came to London with her sister, 
and was married three weeks before her to James, Duke 
of Hamilton. This affair greatly exercised that charm- 
ing gossip, Walpole, who thus writes of it to Sir Horace 


Mann: ‘‘ The event that has made most noise 
since my last is the extempore wedding of the 
youngest of the two Gunnings, who have 
made so vehement a noise. Lord Coventry, 
a grave young lord, of the remains of the 
patriot breed, has long dangled after the elder, 
virtuously with regard to her honor, not very 
honorably with regard to his own credit. 
About six weeks ago Duke Hamilton—the 
very reverse of the Earl—hot, debauched, ex- 
travagant, and equally damaged in fortune 
and -person, fell in love with the youngest at 
the masquerade, and determined to marry her 
in the spring. About a fortnight since, at an 
immense assembly at my Lord Chesterfield’s, 
made to show the house, which is really most 
magnificent, Duke Hamilton made violent love 
at one end of the room while he was playing 
at pharaoh at the other end—that is, he saw 
neither the bank nor his own cards which were 
of £300 each. He soon lost a thousand. I 
could not conceive, if he was so much engaged 
with his mistress, why he played atall.’’ It is 
hardly likely the-selfish old bachelor could con- 
ceive of such a passion as the Duke’s—a pas- 
sion which led him two nights afterwards to 
insist on being married at once, though he had 
neither ring nor license, and could not get the 
‘clergyman sent for to perform the ceremony 
without them. However, he found one more 
accommodating, and the pair were actually 
married at Mayfair Chapel, with the ring of a 
bed-curtain, at half-an-hour after midnight. 

The interest and curiosity aroused by the 
beauty of the sisters was increased by their 
splendid alliances, and when the Duchess of Hamilton 
was presented at court, the noble crowd was so great 
that they clambered on tables and chairs to look at her. 
There were mobs at the doors of houses to see them get 
into their chairs, and when it was known they were 
going to a certain theatre, it was necessary to be very 
early there, in order to ‘get a seat ; and Horace Walpole 
says that seven hundred people sat up all night in and 
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about an inn in Yorkshire, in order to see the Duchess 
of Hamilton get into her post-chaise next morning. 
But the free, gay Irish girl must surely have found 
life very tedious in the Duke’s Scotch home ; for Hamil- 
ton was the quintessence of Scotch pride, and in his 
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either above or below that rank, to dine with them at 
all ?”? Hardly six years after her marriage the Duke 
died, and the following year she married Colonel John 
Campbell, afterwards the Duke of Argyle, thus uniting 
the two great houses of Hamilton and Campbell. 


LADY SARAH BUNBURY, SACRIFICING TO THE GRACES, AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


castle he and his duchess always walked before their 
company, even in to dinner. 
upper end of the table, ate out of the same plate and 
drank to nobody beneath the rank of an earl. “Is it 
not a wonder,’”’ asks Walpole, ‘‘ how they get anybody, 


They sat together at the 


Eighteen years afterwards she was made Baroness 
Hamilton in her own right, and lady of the bed-cham- 
ber to the young Queen Charlotte, consort of George 
the Third. Thus the unportioned daughter of an Irish 
gentleman became the wife of two great dukes, and the 
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mother of four; for by her first husband she was the 
mother of the seventh and eighth Dukes of Hamilton, 
and by her second husband, of the sixth and seventh 


Dukes of Argyle. She died on the 20th of December, 
1790, in the fifty-sixth year of her age. 

A contemporary beauty, and by many considered far 
more fair, because far more intetligent, was the Lady 
Sarah Lenox, afterwards Lady Sarah Bunbury, and the 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Richmond, She was 
celebrated not only for her surpassing loveliness but‘also 
for having been the first love of George the Third. ‘ It 
is well known,”’ says Wraxhall, ‘‘ that before his mar- 
riage he distinguished by his partiality Lady Sarah 
Lenox, then one of the most beautiful women in the 
kingdom, and in her seventeenth year. Edward the 
Fourth, or Henry the Eighth, in his situation, would 
have married her and placed her on the throne ; Charles 
the Second would have endeavored to seduce her. _ But 


the King subdued his passion by the strength of his 
principles and his sense of public duty.”’ 

It was probably rather weakness of will than 
strength of principle or public devotion which actu- , 





ated King George in this matter ; for he certainly sum- 
moned a privy council to consider this very subject. 
This council gave their decided verdict against the 
King marrying a subject, and the King submitted to 
the decision. What the lady’s feelings were we may 
guess; the Duke of Richmond never forgave the slight, 
The depth of the King’s grief and regret was sincere 
and long. Many years afterwards, when witnessing a 
performance of Mrs. Pope, who closely resembled his 
lost first love, he was heard to murmur in a tone of sor- 
rowful abstraction,.‘‘She is like Lady Sarah, still!” 
Walpole says, of all the beauties at the royal wedding 
‘‘she was by far the chief angel !”’ and again, in speak- 
ing of her performance of the part. of Jane Shore in 
some private theatricals at Holland House, he says: 
‘*'When Lady Sarah was in white, with her hair about 
her ears and.on the ground, no Magdalen by Corregio 
was ever half so lovely and expressing.’’ She died at 
the age of eighty-two, as late on in our century as 1826, 
the last surviving great-granddaughter of Charles the 
Second. 
Ametia E. Barr. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WHEN the Marquise Desmoines received from Fill- 
more a letter announcing that the defendants in the 
case of Desmoines vs. Lancaster declined to defend, she 
uttered a sharp cry, and dropped the letter as if it had 
been poisonous, That strange sense of justice—of what 
is fairly due to one as a human being—which is perhaps 
the last thing to die out of even the least deserving of 
God’s creatures, told her heart that she had been out- 
raged. All things had slipped away from her. Despite 
all her powers, and her desperate: yearning to exercise 
them, she was powerless. There could scarcely be, for 
her, a keener suffering. With some natures, the very 
intensity of anguish is its own partial antidote; the 
faculties are so far stunned as to be unable, for a time, 
to gauge the poignancy of the disaster. But Perdita’s 
clear and vigorous intellect would not permit her such 
an escape. She immediately saw her position in all its 
bearings and prospects. Her mind shed a pitiless light 
upon every aspect of her defeat and humiliation. Some- 
thing vital within her seemed to gasp and die. ° 

After a long, breathless pause, she took up the letter 
again, and read it tothe end. It contained a request 
on the part of the writer to be allowed to call on her at 
a certain hour that evening. It was not difficult to see 
what that meant. She had made the surrender of her- 
self to Fillmore contingent upon his recovery of the 
legacy: and he was coming to.claim the fulfillment of 
her promise. She would be called on to play the part 
of a complaisan: fiancée. At this picture, Perdita 
laughed ; and then, setting her teeth with rage, tore 
the paper into fragments. Such rage is deadly. Had 
Fillmore been present, his fiancée would have attempted 
his life. And yet it was not he that could enrage her: 
nothing that he could have done could have affected one 
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pulsation of her heart.. She had passed into a region 
of emotion almost infinitely more intense than any with 
which he could be connected. But, as sometimes a 
woman will kiss a child or a dog, thinking ‘‘ this kiss is 
for my lover !’’ so might Perdita have driven.a dagger 
to Fillmore’s heart, and said, ‘‘ Be Philip and die !”’ 

She looked at her hands: how white and fine they 
were,—how beautifully formed! She rose and walked 
to and fro in the room; every movement was grace and 
elasticity,—the harmonious play of parts exquisitely 
fashioned and proportioned. She paused before the 
looking-glass, and contemplated the form and features 
imaged there. She drew out her comb, and shook down 
on her shoulders a soft depth of bright-hued hair. She 
loosened the front of her dress, and exposed.a bosom 
white as milk and curved like the bowl of Ganymede, 
save for the slight indentation of a scar, on the right 
breast. She gazed into the sparkling reflection of her 
eyes, as if some mystery were hidden there. ‘‘I have 
seen no woman more beautiful than you,” she said 
aloud. ‘‘ What is the use of beauty? Why was I 
born ?” 

She returned to her chair, and threw herself in it side- 
wise, as a child might do, with her cheek resting against 
the back, one knee drawn up, her hands folded, her eye- 
lids closed. As she lay thus she looked like a type of 
lovely and innocent. weariness, ‘‘ Why was I born ?” 
she repeated in a whisper. Her thoughts strayed back 
along the vista of her seven and twenty years: from the 
distance she saw the figure of a little girl, with bright 
hair and laughing eyes, come tripping onwards, inquisi- 
tive, observant, quick-witted, stout-hearted ; fond of her 
own way, and ready to take her own part; but good- 
humored always and tolerant of others. Onward comes 
the child, growing taller as it advances, beginning now 
to realize its loneliness in the world, sometimes medita- 
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ting gravely thereon, but never losing courage ; begin- 
ning also to realize its own superior gifts, and exercisjng 
them experimentally, for the pleasure of the use, and 
not always with too much heed for the effect on others. 
Still forward she comes, with a step somewhat less frolic- 
some, with eyes that look more penetratingly 
a mind that harbors ambitious thoughts ; a face that can 
conceal as well as express; a confidence in herself and 
_in her, fortune: worldly wisdom already, at seventeen 
years. That great, broad book of the world—of human 
life and character—with its profundity, its insanity, its 
pathos, its absurdity, its veins of good, its masses of 
evil,—the girl Perdita has studied it all, and no 
mother, no loving friend, has been beside her, to direct 
her studies, to interpret her discoveries, to correct her 
errors. . . Who is this antique figure who now 
walks beside her, to whose formal and laborious gait she 
endeavors to accommodate her own: this gray-haired 
man of more than thrice her age, with his habits, his 
prejudices, his limitations, his ailments? Is this her 
husband ?—the lord and master of that brilliant, buoy- 
ant creature? Ah, Perdita, are you his wife? Do you 
love him, honor him, obey him ? Are he and his posses- 
sions the final embodiment and satisfaction of your ambi- 
tious dreams? Can you do without love—you, who have 
never tried what love is? It is ill being prudent before 
experience, and wise before instruction. Why are your 
lips so persuasive, your eyes so winning, your touch so 
caressing ?—Why are you 80 lovely, “Perdita ? 
Why were you born ? 

But still the young wife passes onward, with little mis- 
giving and less regret. There isa great deal of splendor 
and luxury around her, and she easily makes herself 
their nucleus and culmination. Famous men pay court 
to her; wise men listen to her conversation; women 
criticise and try to imitate her. In the brilliant society 
of her day and place she is a figure and a topic. Musi- 
cians dedicate their compositions to her; poets immor- 
talize her in their rhymes of a season. She is the 
heroine of a hundred anecdotes, but of not a single ro- 
mance: very intrepid and adventurous, but with the 
coldness as well as the sparkle ofice. ‘‘Can’t make her 
out,’ said Lord Fitz Hardinge, who was said to have 
come to Paris especially to be presented to her. ‘* Don’t 
see how she keeps it up—a woman of her complexion, 
too. Egad! I have it! The Marquis must be Cupid in 
disguise !’? This mot was repeated until it reached Per- 
dita’s ears. ‘‘ A woman’s complexion changes with her 
company,,”’ she said; ‘‘ and as to the Marquis, my hus- 
band, it is better to be a disguised Cupid than a make- 
believe one.’’? As his Lordship’s excesses had somewhat 
worn upon his constitution, this shaft struck deep and 
resisted all efforts to extract it. People seldom attacked 
the Marquise Desmoines more than once. 

Meanwhile, Perdita is still sitting in the same posi- 
‘tion in her chair, one knee drawn up, her hands clasped 
and her eyelids closed. What vision does she behold 
now? A handsome room, with polished floor, the walls 
bright with pictured panels bordered with gold; can- 
dles set in burnished sconces: the door opens and her 
husband enters, leaning on the arm of a tall young man. 
The stranger is plainly dressed, but his form and bear- 
ing are noble: and his face, relieved by the black hair 
around it, prints itself on her mind, never to be forgot- 
ten—so intense and vivid does it seem with life and 
meaning, yet so composed and clear. A new feeling, 
strange and sweet, creeps in gentle undulations along 
Perdita’s nerves, and settles in her heart. He sits be- 
side her, and they converse, easily and with mutual 
pleasure and comprehension; his voice, grave and 


genial, makes music in her ears ; his dark direct glance 
meets hers—absorbs and mingles with it. She draws 
fuller breath ; this atmosphere, in which she has never 
lived before, gives her for the first time real life’: she 
understands what she is, and what is possible for her. 
The Enchanted Prince has awakened the Sleeping 
Beauty. 

The days that follow are like no other days, before or 
since. He is a poet, but what poetry ever equaled 
their companionship ? The world, with its follies, its 
emptiness, its formulas, its delusions, seems to stand 
aside to let them pass. . . . One day they have ridden 
out with a cavalcade, bound on an expedition of pleas- 
ure to some distant chateau. Riding onward, she and 
he, and drawn insensibly together, they pass fleetly 
along woodland paths, through dancing shade and sun- 
light, leaving the others behind, or in advance, perhaps ; 
they have little thought but of each other. Light is 
Perdita’s heart ; no shadow has darkened it since that 
first meeting. The passing moments have filled the ca- 
pacity of sensation, leaving no room for reflection or 
forecast ; she has never even said to herself, ‘‘ This is 
friendship,’”’ or ‘‘ This is love ;’? enough that it is de- 
light, growth, harmony, beauty : that it lets her know 
how sweet it is tobe a woman. At last, as they ride 
on, the pinnacles of the chateau taper upward above the 
trees ; anon, before them opens a sweep of lawn, which 
they cross, and alight at the broad steps that lead up to 
the door. They are the first to arrive ; for half an 
hour, perhaps, they will have the house to themselves, 
save for the servants who are preparing the collation 
below-stairs. 

They stroll through the airy rooms, with merry and 
gentle talk, until at length they enter a hall where, 
over the chimney-piece, is suspended a pair of antique 
rapiers. Perdita takes down one of these, and putting 
herself in posture of offense, bids her companion take 
the other and defend himself. He complies, and, for a 
few moments, laughingly parries and pretends to return 
her thrusts. All at once, as she presses him, his foot 
slips on the polished floor, and ere he can recover him- 
self he feels his point touch her breast. . . . 

At this point of the vision, Perdita slightly changes 
her position in her chair, and a flush reddens her cheek. 
She breathes unevenly and her lips move. Ah, that 
summer noon, so distant now, when she found herself 
resting in his arms, her riding-habit stained with red 
blood—his face, his voice, so near, so tender: his touch 
so gentle! She had looked into his eyes, and laughed 
softly, in. mere joy. Blessed sword! that by drawing 
her blood had revealed their hearts to each other. But 
ah! why was the wound not mortal? Was not the 
wound that it symbolized so? Why had she not died 
during those few minutes—too few—that had gone by 
before the sound of voices and horses’ hoofs announced 
the arrival of the party ? Had anything that had hap- 
pened since been worth the trouble of living through it? 
True, she had hoped; but hope is but the mask of des- 
pair, sooner. or later to be cast aside. Before her wound 
was healed, the love which it had discovered had with- 
drawn itself, never to return, There had been some 
talk about honor, obligation, duty, prudence—to which 
she had assented with her lips, while all the rest of her 
rebelled ; for it had not been sin that she contemplated, 
but only to let her heart love and be loved. Then, a 
farewell: and afterward a dreary blankness, amidst 
which she moved hardened, witty, cynical, unrecon- 
ciled, until these latter days, which were bitterer and 
more disastrous than the first. Why was she born ? 

Enough of visions! Perdita rose to_her feet, and 
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gazed about her. Luxury and beauty surrounded her, 
as they had always done ; but the darkness and wilder- 
ness that were within her turned all to ugliness and 
mockery. There was a terrible simplicity in her situa- 


tion; a fatal lack of resources and alternatives. She 
walked across the room: something seemed to tread be- 
hind her; she turned quickly, but nothing was there. 
The sense of being dogged—pursued—still remained 
however. What was it?—fate? She smiled; then 
shivered nervously, and stood twisting her handkerchief 
between her fingers. Fate . . . The idea fascinated 
her. Was her fate so near? and what was it like ? Let 
it appear and declare itself! After a while she began 
to walk again, but now meditating profoundly. Once 
she stopped before the fire, and gazed fixedly at the 
burning coals: then moved away once more, not pacing 
up and down, but wandering irregularly about the 
room, knotting and untying her handkerchief; some- 
times, in her pre-occupation, almost stumbling against 
a chair or table. Meanwhile, her usually varying ex- 
pression had assumed a certain fixedness, and there was 
a vertical wrinkle between her brows, which seemed not 
to be caused by drawing her brows together, but to have 
marked itself there by some other means. 

At last she stopped, passing her hands across her eyes 
and over her hair, which she seemed surprised to find 
hanging about her shoulders. She twisted it up into 
place again, adjusted her dress, and after pausing a 
moment as if to recover the thread of her thoughts, 
went to a cabinet at the side of the room, and looked 
attentively at the objects which it contained. They 
were mostly curiosities and works of art, such as a 
carved ivory cup, a box of Indian enamel, a vase of 
Venetian glass, figures in Dresden porcelain, a Chinese 
idol of silver, an antique locket of wrought gold. From 
among these objects Perdita selected a small, quaintly- 
fashioned lamp of pure crystal; it was of Persian manu- 
facture, and bore some figures or letters of enigmatic 
purport, perhaps having reference to the tenets of the 
ancient fire-worshippers. She examined this lamp cu- 
riously, wiping away the dust with her handkerchief, 
and assuring herself that it contained no crack or im- 
perfection. Finally she placed it upon the table near 
the fire; and having rung the bell, bade the servant 
summon Madame Cabot. 

‘* Madame,’’ said the Marquise, when the old lady ap- 
peared, ‘‘I am expecting some one to call here this 
evening,—Monsieur Fillmore.”’ 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise.”’ - 

“IT wish you to lay out the black satin gown, and 
the diamonds,—you understand ?” 

“Yes, Madame la Marquise.”’ 

“*T am going out now,—alone: I shall not need your 
company. If any one calls in the meantime, say I 
shall not return until to-morrow. At no time to-day is 
any one to be admitted except: Monsienr Fillmore: he 
willarrive about seven o’clock. Will you attend to this?”’ 

‘“* Certainly, Madame la Marquise. Will Madame dine 
at the usual hour ?”’ 

**No ; you will dine by yourself to-day. That is all.” 

** Au revoir, Madame la Marquise.’*’ 

The old lady courtesyed and went out. Perdita sat 
down at her desk and wrote several letters, which she 
locked up ina drawer. Her dejection seemed to have 
been lightened : her demeanor was grave, but not op- 
pressed or unnatural. Occasionally she would fall into 
revery for a few minutes, but the abstraction was not 
painful, and was easily cast aside. In the course of an 


hour or so she closed her desk, and going to her room, 
put on a dark pelisse and veiled bonnet, and went out. 





The sky was overcast, and the air cold; but there was 
neither rain nor wind. The streets were full of people, 
and the shops were doing a thriving trade in Christmas 
goods. Perdita mingled with the crowd, and seemed to 
take pleasure in observing them: in gazing into the shop 
windows, shoulder to shoulder with them: in listening to 
the confused noise of voices, tramping feet, and rat- 
tling wheels. On the Strand she happened to notice four 
ragged children flattening their noses against the glass 
of acandy-shop. ‘I choose this,” said one little girl. 
“Oh! I choose this !’’ said another, in the pride of su- 
perior discernment. ‘‘ Don’t yer wish yer may git it ?”’ 
remarked a boy, the eldest of the party, with gloomy 
cynicism. ‘*Come in here, youngsters,” said Perdita ; 
“you shall have all the candy you want!” With the 
matter-of-course acceptance of miracles characteristic of 
children, they followed her into the shop, and presently 
came forth again with candy enough to last them for a 
week. None of them thanked her, any more than we 
thank the sun for shining through a break in the clouds 
—the supposition being that the sun is made for that 
purpose. But Perdita was not in need of gratitude. 
She wanted to feel the actual contact of human crea- 
tures for a few hours, and that was all. Resuming her 
walk, she passed through St. Paul’s churchyard, and 
along ‘Cheapside, where she entered a shop and made 
one or two purchases on her own account. Thence she 
turned in a southerly direction, and presently came in 
sight of London Bridge. It was a quaint, narrow, high- 
backed structure, with jutting piers, affording spaces for 
venders of apples and other cheap merchandise to set up 
their little stalls. The bridge was roaring with vehicles 
and crowded with foot-passengers ; there was no noisier 
or more populous place in London. There was a high 
balustrade on each side; but by stepping upon one of 
the semicircular stone seats over the piers, it was pos- 
sible to look over at the broad stream beneath. Perdita 
did this, and remained for a long time, absorbed by the 
spectacle. The brown river, rushing at the arches of 
the bridge, fell through them in boiling cataracts, with 
a sound that was audible over the tumult of the vehi- 
cles and the foot-passengers above. On either bank, the 
wharves were thronged with shipping—straight masts 
and cobweb cordage, dense as primeval forests. Black 
chimneys belched forth blacker smoke, which trailed and 
brooded over the city : huge, ugly buildings of stone or 
brick looked down into the dark water. Millions of 
human beings had done all this : millions of human be- 
ings lived and moved here, labored and hungered, 
fought and conquered, struggled and succumbed, were 
born and died. Here was the centre and concentration 
of the human race, the culmination of the history of 
five thousand years ; and what a gloomy, dirty, toiling, 
roaring, sordid Babel it was! And yet, what a strong 
charm and attraction! We battle and shout and hope 
in the face of death ; we know that our hopes are vain 
and that death is sure ; we know that life is weariness 
and that death is rest; we bury our parents and know 
that our children shall bury us; and still generation 
succeeds generation—appears and disappears—and each 
maintains the turmoil with as much energy and earnest- 
ness as if to it alone belonged not the present only, but 
likewise the future and the past. Earthly life, the oid- 
est of all deceivers, the mightiest of all hypocrites, ex- 
posed and condemned at each passing moment of 
recorded time—by what spell does it still retain its 
mastery over us? Does it inspire the wish to be 
cheated that it gratifies ? or is there something behind 
—within it—some reality whereof it is but the symbol, 
which leads us onward to-snother goal than that we 
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aimed at,—a goal which, were it revealed to us, we 
never should attain ? 

Chilled by long contact with the stone parapet, Per- 
dita stepped down from her perch, and returned along 
the bridge. In one of the narrow streets leading toward 
Cheapside, she noticed a small inn or ordinary, where a 
card nailed to the door-post announced that a dinner was 
to be had inside at a cheap rate. Perdita entered; the 
place was low and dark, and was tolerably full of custom- 
ers, most of whom were seated at opposite sides of the 
little oblong tables projecting at right angles from the 
walls. A man, seeing Perdita stand there, made room 
for her beside him. Hé wore a dirty fur cap and a top- 
coat of coarse cloth; had a bold, not unhandsome face, 
and powerful but by no means clean hands. A plate full 
of some sort of food was put before Perdita, and she 
began to eat. The man who had nearly finished his 
dinner, now called for a pot of ale; and having glanced 
at Perdita once or twice, he addressed her: 

‘‘Say, my dear, you’re a good-looking gal, do you 
know that ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’ said Perdita, ‘‘ other men have told me so.”’ 

‘* What ’s your name ?”’ 

‘* Perdita.”’ 

**Perdita ? Rum name, that! 

“* Nothing, in particular.” 

‘* Flush, eh? Made a haul?” 

Perdita nodded. 

“Hello! you,” said the man, raising his voice, ‘‘ fetch 
*arf a pint for this lady.”’ 

The ale was brought, and Perdita raised it to her lips, 
saying, ‘‘ Here’s your health !” 

‘*Same to you, my dear,’’ said the man, taking aie 
from his pewter. ‘‘ By G——! you’re one of the right 
sort. Do you know who I am ?”’ 

Perdita looked at him. ‘‘ You’re a stout fellow,” 
she said; ‘‘ you look as if you could take your own part. 
Are you a highwayman ?”’ 

‘¢ Rasy ! none of that !’’ exclaimed the man, in a low 
tone, catching her by the shoulder. Perdita eyed him 
composedly, and he presently relinquished his grasp, and 
chuckled. ‘‘ All right,’’ he said, ‘‘I see you know a 
thing or two. Now, look here. I ain’t got no mort. 
What do you say—shall we strike hands? You and me 
together can do good business. What do you say?” 

‘¢ What do you mean by mort ?”’ 

“Come, now? Walker! Well, wife, if you like.’’ 

** Do you mean that you ’ll marry me ?”’ 

‘* As sure as my name ’s—what it is !’’ said the man. 

‘** Will you take care of me, and beat any man who 
insults me ?”’ ~ 

“Yes, I will!” 

‘**T have a great mind to let you marry me,”’ said Per- 
dita, after a pause. ‘‘ You ’d be as good as anybody else, 
and perhaps better. But I’ve been married once, and I 
don’t think I shall ever marry again. I’m going to do 
something else.”’ 

‘* What ?” 

** That ’s no business of yours.”’ 

‘**Can’t yer marry me and do that, too ?” 

oe No. ” ha 

‘* Well, look here! Think it over. I’ve got money, 
and I can make things easy for you. Youll find me 
here to-morrow. I ain’t often met the woman I’d take 
to as quick as I would to you. Think it over. You 
ain’t got any other chap in your eye, have yer ?”’ 

“Ill promise you this much,”’ said Perdita,; 
don’t marry you, Ill marry no one else.”’ 

‘*¢ And will you be here to-morrow ?”’ . 

“*If I’m alive.” 


Whats your lay ?” 
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‘‘That ’s hearty! Well, good-by, my dear, if you 
must go. Give us a kiss, won't yer ?” 

“* Why ?” 

** Because I’m fond of yer.” 

** Truly ?°? 

‘* Honor bright !”’ 

‘“* You may kiss me,” said Perdita ; and when he had 
done so, she added, ‘‘ You have done what no other man 
will ever do. Good-bye !”’ 





When the Marquise reached home, it was after five 
o’clock.: In the dressing-room she found Madame Cabot ; 
the black satin dress was laid out on the sofa, and the 
diamonds were on the dressing-table. The Marquise 
performed her toilet carefully, and when it was com- 
pleted, she scrutinized her appearance with unusual 
deliberation. ‘‘ Do I look well, Madame Cabot ?’’ she 
asked at length. 

**T have never seen Madame la Marquise look more 
beautiful.” 

Perdita smiled. ‘‘ Well, I have need to look beauti- 
ful to-night. The gentleman whom I expect to-night— 
Monsieur Fillmore—is coming to claim my promise to 
marry him. A woman should appear beautiful in the 
eyes of her bridegroom, should she not, Madame 
Cabot ?” 

‘Without doubt ! 
solved to marry ?”’ 

‘*T have resolved to change my condition,”’ said Per- 
dita. ‘‘I am tired of this lonely life, and am going to 
make an end of it.” 

‘*May Madame enjoy every happiness !”’ 

“*T don’t think of that—I don’t. expect it!’’ said the 
Marquise, after a pause. ‘‘ After my experience, Ma- 
dame ‘Cabot, I should be a fool to look forward to hap- 
piness, either in this state or in any other. But it will 
be a change, at least: a great change!’’ She added, 
after a moment, ‘‘ I have spoken to you of this, because, 
when the change comes, I shall not any longer need 
your services, You have been comfortable with me, I 
hope, madame ?”’ 

“* It will be a great grief to me to leave Madame la 
Marquise.”’ 

The Marquise seemed gratified. ‘‘ You will be able 
to make yourself comfortable in your own way, here- 
after,’’ she said. ‘‘I have arranged that you shall want 
for nothing in the future . . . . Well, you may leave 
me now. Remember that no one is to be admitted but 
Monsieur Fillmore; and that Iam not to be disturbed 
till he comes.”’ 

“T shall not forget, Madame.”’ 

** Good-night.”’ 

‘*Good-night, Madame la Marquise, and much feli- 
city !” 

Perdita went into her boudoir and locked the door. 
The candles were lighted, the fire was burning cheer- 
fully, everything was warm and luxurious. Perdita held 
in her hands a large vial containing a colorless fluid, 
and something done up in a piece of paper. These she 
placed on the table, beside the crystal Persian lamp, 
which has already been mentioned. She drew a chair 
to the table, and seating herself in it, unfolded the paper, 
which proved to contain a small wick. This she in- 
serted in the lamp, and then filled the lamp full of the 
colorless fluid from the vial. Finally, she lit the wick 
from one of the candles. It burned with a pale bluish 
flame, emitting, however, an intense heat. 

After contemplating this flame awhile, and testing its 
ardor by passing her hand over it, Perdita rose up ner- 
vously, and glanced around her. She had suddenly 


Madame la Marquise is then re- 
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grown very pale, and her eyes looked black. Her lips 
also were white, and fora moment they trembled; but 
only fora moment. She held herself erect, and raised 
her head, looking straight before her across the table, as 
if at some one who stood on the other side. Her expres- 
sion, at first, was haughty; but gradually it softened, 
and at last became exquisitely tender and gentle. Her 
bosom rose and fell with a long sigh. . . . 

She raised her hands, and clasped them firmly over 
hereyes. She stooped quickly down, until ,her lips al- 
most touched the bluish flame of the lamp, at the same 
instant drawing in a sharp, deep breath, that made the 
flame leap far down her throat. She tried to do it a 
second time, but only partially succeeded. She reeled 
backward, uttering no sound, and fell, as she had wished 
to do, on the sofa. A few convulsive movements shook 
her, and then she lay still, her head thrown back, and 
her eyes half closed. Her position had not altered by a 
hair’s breadth when, an hour later, the door was broken 
open, and Fillmore came in. 


Perdita’s death was known to many persons in Lon- 
don that same night; but the news did not reach Ham- 
mersmith until the next morning. 
Marion was the first to receive it, by a messenger from 
Lady Flanders. She read the few lines, scarcely com- 
prehending their purport; but after waiting a few mo- 
ments, she read them again, and understood them. She 
returned up-stairs with difficulty, for all strength seemed 
to have gone out of her. She entered the room in which 
Philip was, but was unable to speak. She held the 
paper toward him. 

‘*From Lady Flanders, eh ?’’ said he, recognizing the 
handwriting. ‘‘ An invitation to dinner I suppose.” 
He read what was written, and silence fell upon him. 


It so happened that. 


Marion, though she would gladly have turned her eyes 
away from him, could not do so, She saw the change 
that came over his face, and it made her heart faint. 
He kept his eyes down, gazing at the paper, and it 
seemed to Marion as if he were never going to raise 
them. The suspense became more than she could bear, 
and it gave her the power to use her voice. 

‘*Do you know why she did it, Philip ?”’ was her 
question. 

‘ He looked up, at last, with a slow and heavy move- 
ment, as if his eyelids were weighted, and met his wife’s 
gaze gloomily. 

“Tf I do know,” he said, ‘‘ it was for something very 
worthless. ”’ 

‘*Have you. . 
rion, just audibly. 

‘¢ Perdita was honest and noble: she died pure. There 
is nothing to tell, A priest would absolve me; I can 
never absolve myself. Many a man who has sinned is 
worthier to be your husband than one who has avoided 
sin as I have,”’ 

There followed a deep silence. Then Marion moved 
a step nearer to him, and said, ‘‘Do you love me, 
Philip ?”’ 

‘*T used to say ‘yes’ last summer,” he replied; ‘‘I 
thought I could do anything and be anything, then. 
Now it seems to me that Iam nothing, and can do 
nothing. Whether I love you, or not, years must tell 
you, not words. Such men as I are the curse of the 
earth.”’ 

“You are not a curse to me!” said Marion, putting 
her arms around him, and looking up in his face. 
‘“*You are my husband, and I love you: and neither 
years nor words shall make me believe you do not love 
your wife !”’ 


. anything to tell me?’’ asked Ma- 


(THE END.) 
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“THE Harvard man does not conform to any fixed 
pattern in thought, word or action. . . . He is patri- 
otic—in a degree. He is blasé—in a degree. Heisa 
man of one idea—with a few more added. Nihil nimis, 
and not nimis even of nihil nimis (nothing too much, 
and not too much even of nothing too much), is the un- 
conscious rule of life with him. . . . He has assurance 
—which seldom degenerates into impudence. He isa 
paradeox—a man who has no distinctive characteristics, 
but is nevertheless entirely sui generis.” 


A pretty good portraiture this! and made by one of 


those whom it describes—having appeared not long ago 
in The Crimson, one of the five journals—two of them 
dailies—which are published by the undergraduates of 
Harvard University. Yet every such attempt to de- 
lineate a type must necessarily be rather vague in out- 
line ; and whether it will convey any distinct idea to 
dwellers at a distance, is more than doubtful. Outside 
of the limited circle of his own college life, the Harvard 
student is probably the least understood and the most 
persistently misrepresented of human beings. Not long 
ago an undergraduate received a request from a promi- 
nent | England paper to furnish three articles on 
college life, ‘‘ to be written in a racy and exaggerated 
style, with just enough basis of fact to give the whole 
a coloring of truth.” 


To many a reader of religious journals, and especially 
of a certain recent novel, the Harvard student figures 
as a monster of iniquity—a cold-blooded rationalist, a 
dangerous companion for one’s daughters, an idle 
spendthrift ; in fine, a riotous, aristocratic debauché, 
To others he figures as a mere oarsman or batsman ; 
while people who see the satirical sketches and cartoons 
published by the students, imagine that they are all 
swells—callow youths, with cigarettes, eye-glasses and 
canes ; ridiculous creatures with bowed legs and arms 
and a peculiar gait—dress, outré in every respect ; every 
superfluity pared away—very little hat, very little hair, 
very little brains; trousers painfully tight,’ coat-tails 
none, individuality nil. There are, it is true, a few dis- 
solute men, a few athletes and a few ‘‘ howling ”’ swells 
at Harvard; but the representative Harvard student is 
something quite different from any one of these types. 
As a matter of fact, he is simply a quiet, studious 
young man, only to be distinguished from other well- 
dressed young men by a certain air of intellectualism 
and that appearance of lofty disdain which characterizes 
students everywhere, especially those who are sup- 
ported by the money of their parents and not by their 
own earnings. It is an error to suppose that more than 
a very few indeed of the Harvard students are intem- 
perate or licentious. A man Of ‘licentious habits would 
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be inwardly despised and treated with general coolness 
and reserve. The worst vices of even the ‘‘ fast ” stu- 
dents are the immoderate smoking of cigarettes, the oc- 
casional imbibing of beer at ‘‘ Carl’s,”’ or of bottled beer 
and wine in their own rooms. Moderate drinking is 
indulged in by a few class exquisites, not because they 
are particularly fond of the liquors, but because they 
fancy it gives them an air of manliness and removes 
the stigma of freshness and inexperience which is im- 
pressed on their young and blooming faces. But the 
majority of the students do not drink strong liquors. 
One of the latest organizations at Harvard is the 
“Total Abstinence League.’? It was much laughed 
at by the students when started, because it seemed 
wholly unnecessary. Although only a few weeks old 
the society has at this writing some seventy-five 
members. 

Neither is the Harvard student a mere athlete ; only 
a very small proportion of each class makes a business 
of athletics. Then, finally, the Harvard man is really 
not so very aristocratic after all. At heart he is pretty 
much of a democrat. When from four hundred to six 
hundred young men, rich and poor, high and low, par- 
take of the same fare in the same dining-hall, there is 
very little room for aristocratic pretension. Itis a com- 
mon remark in the college that there a man is estimated 
at his real worth, and all pretense and conceit is cov- 
ered with ridicule. 

During the past fifteen years a wonderful change in 
the undergraduate life has taken place. The sleep of 
the Cambridge citizen was once broken by the uproari- 
ous singing of students in the streets. Now it is very 
rare to hear any boisterous midnight singing—such 
out-door singing as there is being confined to the college 
yard, where it seems appropriate and pleasant. The old 
tricks upon property are now unheard of. Professors 
are no longer the natural enemy of the student. The 
old ‘‘ cane-rushes ”’ and terrible foot-ball fights are no 
more. It was formerly the custom, on the first Monday 
of the college year, for the sophomores to request the 
freshmen to meet them in the gymnasium, where a cer- 
tain number of freshmen were tossed in blankets. This 
day was called ‘‘ Bloody Monday.’’ It has disappeared 
entirely from the traditional calendar. All such things 
as this belong to a long-past.mesozoic era of Harvard 
life—to a time when the institution was a narrow college 
of the humanities, with an iron-bound curriculum, rather 
than a broad and liberal university, such as it is now—a 
place where young men are treated as gentlemen, and 
taught to love study for its own sake. The causes which 
have produced this radical change in the deportment of 
the students are partly the increased size of the classes, 
partly the more mature age of the students, but chiefly 
the elective system of studies, which gives to the young 
man a sense of responsibility and a feeling of manly in- 
dependence. Two hundred years ago Harvard under- 
graduates studied Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, the Bible, 
the Catechism, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, Ethics, Logic and 
Greek in the ponderous octavos styled Collectanea Greeca 
Majora C. G. Minora, What they study to-day may be 
seen in the Elective Pamphlet for 1882-83, which offers 
one hundred and fifty courses of study, twenty of which 
are in modern languages, four in Sanskrit and Zend, 
eighteen in natural history, six in the fine arts, etc. 
Elective studies, introduced at Harvard by Professor 
George Ticknor in 1825, flourished for twenty years, suf- 
fered a reaction, reappeared in 1867, and have since 
proved so successful that to-day in the sophomore, junior 
and senior classes there are no prescribed studies except 
themes and forensics. Rhetoric is prescribed for the 


sophomores, but may be avoided by an examination. It 
may not be generally known that quite recently the 
faculty of the college took a formal vote as to the pro- 
priety of making all the studies in the college course 
elective. The vote was nearly a tie, but the measure 
was lost. One of the objections of those who opposed 
the measure was that the average age of the Harvard 
freshman is only eighteen, while it is well known that 
when the students of German gymnasia obtain their 
Abiturientenpriifung, and enter the university, they are 
twenty-one years old on an average. 

But the system as at present in operation works ad- 
mirably. As far back as 1841, in President Quincy’s 
time, it was proved that severe studies were not shirked 
under the elective system, and they are not to-day. The 
student, often with the advice of professors or parents, 
blocks out for his four years’ course a plan of study 
which he feels to be suitable to his powers and best con- 
dutive to the symmetrical development of his nature. 
Most students select wisely. Of course theré is a ten- 
dency for a few of the athletic men to choose the easiest 
studies, without reference to organic interdependence ; 
and men studying for scholarships are tempted to take 
studies in which they can secure the highest marks. 
But these cases form only a fraction of the system. 
The old compulsory recitation, with marks, has disap- 
peared. The recitation has become a conference. The 
student meets his instructor, not because he is obliged 
to, but because he can master his subject better with his 
help. The instructor often does the reciting himself, ex- 
pounding and illustrating his subject, and occasionally 
calling on some member of the class to read or explain. 
In this way ground is rapidly traversed and everybody’s 
time saved. 

The courses in natural history, especially geology, are 
very popular, as are also the courses in fine arts. Mathe- 
matics holds its own steadily, and there is only a slight 
falling off in the study of the Greek and Latin classics. 
Indeed, the spirit of work for work’s sake has permeated 
every department of the college, and it is becoming evi- 
dent that Harvard is rapidly acquiring many of the 
characteristics of German universities, minus their bar-’ 
barities and vices. 

With the rise of the elective system the old class lines 
fade away, and social, intellectual and athletic organi- 
zations wax apace in number and in influence. Here 
again we see a resemblance to the German university, 
with its Kneipen, Seminarien, etc. Many of the socie- 
ties at Harvard now have a membership equal to, that 
of former classes. Previous to the revival of the elective 
system in 1867, there were but sixteen undergraduate 
organizations; now there are over forty. Many of 
them are for social purposes, but the majority have in 
view either intellectual or physical development. For 
examples of the intellectual society, take the Finance 
Club, the Historical Society, and the Harvard Union. 
One of the most famous of the social clubs is the Hasty 
Pudding, or ‘‘ The Pudding,”’ as it is popularly called. 
In the year 1795 the students were in the habit of carry- 
ing their pewter bowls to the buttery, at the east end of 
Harvard Hall, to receive eaeh a piece of bread and a bowl 
of milk. One of them, wishing to vary his fare, en- 
gaged an old lady to make him “‘ hasty pudding’’”—Indian 
meal pudding—regularly for his supper. Several class- 
mates followed his example, and the Hasty Pudding 
Club was formed, Meetings were-held“‘ at the ringing 
of the evening commons’ ‘bell.’? The constitution of 
the society states that the purpose of the club was not 
merely to eat pudding, but ‘‘ to cherish the feelings of 
friendship and patriotism.”’ It further_provides that 
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‘*two members in alphabetical order shall provide a pot 
of hasty pudding for every meeting.’? The members 
still indulge in hasty pudding on certain festal occasions. 
The colors of the, society are white and corn color, in 
allusion to their historical dish of fare. A prominent 
feature of the club is its burlesque theatricals, given in 
its own hall. The costumes of the actors in these plays 
are rich and varied. The singing is generally fair, and 
the small but choice audience, enveloped in cigar smoke, 
is in the best of humors, and never fails to applaud vig- 
orously, in accordance with the intimation painted upon 
the stage curtain—‘‘ Seges votis respondet.’’ The curtain 
is a pretty affair: in the centre the comic muse is seen, 
gallantly advancing in a chariot drawn by a crocodile, 
and a sphinx with prominent breasts. The crocodile is 
flourishing his heels in the air, and his eyes have a most 
wicked and mischievous expression. On each side of 
the curtain are grotesque and laughable figures in comic 
masks. The performance is warm and rich in its en- 
semble effect, delightfully cosy and merry, reminding 
one of the castle theatricals in ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister” or 
of the more extensive Yale Thanksgiving Jubilee per- 
formances—in short, a genuine ‘‘he-festival,’’? to use 
Walt Whitman’s abominable but expressive phrase. 

From hasty pudding the transition to college com- 
mons is easy. In old times the college furnished regular 
board, as well as ‘‘ sizings,’’ or extras, to the students ; 
and many of its dues were paid in provisions, such as 
‘*porke,”’ ‘‘ rose-watter,”’ ‘‘ pullettes,’’ ‘‘ane old Cow 4 
quarters . . . and her hide . . . her suett and in- 
wards,’’ ‘“‘two wether goots,” ‘‘a ferking of soop,”’ 
‘* tobacko,”’ ‘‘a red ox,” ‘“‘appelles,’’ etc. Some sixty- 
seven years ago commons were eaten in University 
Hall, the students messing at various tables, and the 
tutors and resident graduates occupying tables upon a 
dais, as at Oxford and Cambridge. Ona certain occa- 
sion, according tothe Hon. Henry Kemble Oliver, while 
the students were waiting for the arrival of the tutors, 
the door between the rooms occupied by the freshmen 
and sophomores being open, a freshman at a table near 
by, not having obtained his potato, and none remain- 
ing, invoked a friendly sophomore to supply the need- 
ful. Immediate compliance followed, and a bouncer 
came hurtling through the air, and plunged perchance 
into a bow] of milk, if nothing worse,—grava-men. causa 
offensionis—spattering over everything and everybody. 
With a whoop and a hurrah, and some unparadisiacal 
idioms interjected, the fugitive vegetable was returned, 
and then came the tug of war, in which the two full 
hosts engaged, until the arrival of the upper-table offi- 
cials ended the sport, and an unseemly and foolish 
sport it was. 

The contrast between this early commons and the 
splendid Memorial Hall Dining Association of to-day 
is as strong as the contrast between the narrow little 
Puritan College of that time and the present Harvard 
University. The well-clad and suave Harvard student 
now dines in a splendid cathedral room sixty feet broad 
by one hundred and forty-nine feet long and measuring 
eighty feet to the roof. Ranged in perspective on either 
wall are rich portraits in oil of famous men, relieved 
here and there by a white bust of some alumnus famous 
in the annals of the world. 

The students’ wants are attended to by colored wait- 
ers, who can always be bribed by a little dowcewr. The 
sunlight falls through “ storied windows richly dight,”’ 
and stains with Iris the snowy linen of fifty tables. On 
six courses dines the esthetic Harvard man ; and he often 
feels disposed to grumble at destiny if his pocket-book 
will not permit him to indulge in such extras as fresh 


salmon, strawberries in February, and all the delicacies 
that belong to the ménu of a first-class hotel. 

Such a thing asa marked violation of good breeding 
is almost unknown at these tables, For six years from 
four hundred to six hundred students have eaten to- 
gether in this the largest college dining hall in the 
world, and no disturbance whatever has occurred. In- 
deed, such a thing would be impossible among young 
men so well bred. The nearest approach to a demon- 
stration that is ever made, is when a thoughtless on- 
looker in the visitors’ gallery neglects to take off his 
hat. It may be mentioned that the occasional appear- 
ance in the gallery of objectionable female characters 
has recently led the students to vote the refusal of the 
hall during meal hours to all who do not hold tickets 
obtained from some member of the dining association. 
The fare is a little monotonous, but it is rich, well cooked 
and abundant. Students often remark that in Memorial 
Hall they get seven-dollar board for four or five dollars, 

The religious culture of the students to-day, as for- 
merly, is provided for by college preaching and by morn- 
ing prayers. Since four-fifths of its students are not 
Unitarians, but either Trinitarians or undecided, the 
university very properly is unsectarian in its religious 
instruction. During the winter of 1881-82 a course of 
theological lectures was given in the Divinity School by 
the Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D. (Congregational- 
ist). The professor of Hebrew and other oriental lan- 
guages—Dr. Crawford H. Toy—is a Baptist ; and for the 
past two years morning prayers have been conducted in 
turn by nine different ministers, belonging to four dif- 
ferent denominations. During the same time Sunday 
services have been conducted by eminent ministers of 
various denominations. At morning prayers in Apple- 
ton Chapel the musical service is conducted by a college 
choir. In 1881 the responsive reading of a psalm was 
introduced into the service by the Rev. Drs. Edward E. 
Hale and Phillips Brooks, who conducted prayers during 
the months of October and November in that year. The 
students all rise during the reading of the psalm, and a 
large proportion of them join in the responsive reading, 

Appleton Chapel is'a rather dingy and sepulchral 
place, contrasting poorly with Yale’s cheerful and 
richly sculptured Battell Chapel. It is known to 
everybody that from time immemorial students of every 
college have looked upon daily perfunctory prayers as 
the bugbear of their lives. To stand over a young man 
with a policeman’s club and compel him to worship, 
hardly conduces either to the glory of God or to the 
student’s religious edification. Coercion at Harvard 
especially is something anomalous and discordant. In 
1880 a circular was sent to the parents or guardians of 
some eight hundred undergraduates, asking if they held 
daily family prayers in their househdlds. The object 
was to find out ‘‘ how much support morning prayers at 
college had in the habits of the families from which the 
students came.’? Out of seven hundred and forty-one 
replies received, two hundred and eleven answered Yes, 
and five hundred and thirty answered No. 

One of the distinctive features of the college to-day is 
formed by the college undergraduate journals, of which 
there are five, two of them dailies. How the grim 
austerity of early days would have frowned upon the 
light, satirical humor of the present Harvard journals ! 
It is not too much to say that these journals have called 
into existence a distinct variety of American humor. 
Reference is had to the satirical burlesques of American 
social life, which for some years past have been appear- 
ing in the columns of The Harvard Advocate, The Orim- 
son and The Lampoon. Many of the pieces are broadly 
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farcical, like the pages of Punch. But social satires, 
like the Little Tin Gods on Wheels, and many others, 
have a delicate fruit-bloom humor entirely their own. 
They rank rather with Thackeray than with Punch. 

Since the subject of college athletics is a staple one 
with the newspaper press, it will only be touched upon 
lightly here, and what is said shall be chiefly of a de- 
scriptive nature. 

Just back of the house where Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was born is an extensive common, called Holmes’ Field. 
Across the intervening street on the north side lies Jar- 
vis’ Field. Upon one side of the Holmes House is 
situated the Hemenway Gymnasium, and on the other 
ground has been broken for the new Law School build- 
ing. Holmes’ Field is largely used by lawn-tennis play- 
ers. On a fine afternoon the great field is almost covered 
by their white nets, as if huge spiders had been spinning 
there. The field is also used at certain times by the 
Lacrosse team, by the foot-ball team, for “scrub” 
games of base ball and for cricket. 

Jarvis’ Field, with its level surface and cinder-laid 
track, is used for athletic exhibitions, bicycling, walk- 
ing, and, in part also, by the omnipresent lawn-tennis 
man, with his white flannel suit and nimble bat. 

The luxurious new gymnasium, with its pendent appa- 
raius, its numerous bowling alleys, its elaborate ma- 
chinery for the development of every muscle in the 
body, its hot and cold-water baths, lockers, dressing- 
rooms, running track, club-room and rowing-room, has 
been the means of making gymnastic exercise attrac- 
tive to nearly all the students in college. As one of 
them has said, ‘‘It is better for the whole college to 
have health and strength than to have all the muscle of 
the college embodied in the eight men who pull the oar, 
or the eleven who kick the leather sphere.”’ In the year 
1881, seven hundred and twelve students paid for lockers 
in the gymnasium—a good index of its use. Much of 
the interest taken by the young men in gymnastic exer- 
cise is due to the thorough and enthusiastic work of 
the young director, Dr. Dudley Allen Sargent. To show 
what can be done in such a place consider the following : 
A student, nineteen years of age, was examined January 
20,1880. At that time his actual strength, reckoned 
on a scale of 500 for the normal man, was 377.5. After 
a year and three months of faithful exercise his actual 
strength was found to be 600. . 

In the display of rich colors class-day at Harvard 
bears away the palm—the red-letter day in the college 
calendar, a festival blazing in purple and crimson 
sheen, the enjoyment of a year crowded into twenty- 
four hours, a day crowned with perfumes and with 
flowers, poetized by a most bewildering array of sweet 
faces with tender, glancing eyes, and ending at night 
with dance, with music and with song. Class-day 
comes five days before commencement, in the latter end 
of June, when the air is almost invariably soft and 
mildly tempered, the skies bright and the staid New 
England heart correspondingly light and gay. 

At half-past nine in the morning the seniors form in 
procession and march to Appleton Chapel for prayers. 
At half past eleven o’clock they again assemble, looking 
distressingly uncomfortable in their ghastly-immaculate 
dress-suits and unaccustomed silk hats, and march to 
Sanders’ Theatre, with a band of music at their head. 
Then follows the delivery of the oration, poem, ivy- 
oration and class-ode—in the course of. which any allu- 
sion to the college victories on field or stream is received 
with thunderous applause. At the close of the meeting 
come the ‘‘ spreads,’’ or lunches, given by the students 
in their rooms and elsewhere, to such of their friends as 





are present. The rooms are usually tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers. At the general spreads given by 
the societies, or by wealthy individual students, more 
than a thousand guests are often entertained by a sin- 
gle set of men. In the afternoon there is promenading 
in the college-yard, with music from the lofty stand in 
the centre thereof. At half-past four the college build- 
ings are cheered by the seniors, and at five occurs the 
dance around the class-elm, The tree (rugged old 
giant), doubtless glad at heart over his rich collar of 
flowers, spreads his leafy shield benignantly over the 
fair forms seated below ; then watches how the black- 
coated fellows despoil him of his flowers and utters 
never a word of censure. While the seniors in the 
centre are struggling to reach the high-placed wreath, 
the three lower classes circle rapidly about them in 
three concentric rings, the-outer and the inner rings 
moving in one direction and the centre one in another. 
It would probably be difficult to find in the world just 
such another company of delicately complexioned, fra- 
gile, blooming young ladics as assemble to witness this 
spectacle, and to partake of the general festivities of 
the day: The display of rich and lustrous dresses— 
sky-blue, lavender, milk-white and pink silks and satins 
—is really remarkable. 

After the exercises at the class tree, many of the 
guests are invited to ‘‘teas,’? and the same evening 
occurs the President’s reception. At night the college 
yard, enclosed with pales and guarded, is crowded with 
happy promenaders and invited sight-seers. A univer- 
sal hum fills the air, ‘‘ like the low murmur of a hive at 
noon,’’ and ever and anon, at the sweet, brazen clamor 
of the music, the steps of the promenaders quicken and 
their young hearts beat high: they move to and fro be- 
neath the fairy light of ten thousand colored lanterns, 
while from time to time red lights throw gigantic nod- 
ding shadows on the lurid college walls, and fireworks 
blazon forth in many-colored gems, mottoes and figures 
appropriate to the time. A feature of the evening is the 
singing of class-songs by the Glee Club. Years ago at- 
tempts were made to arrange dances on the sward, but 
they were not popular. ‘‘ Our grounds,” remarks James 
Russell Lowell, ‘‘ lack the seclusion and our summer 
climate the temperance favorable to what Cotton Mather 
would have called hypethral saltation ; and as for the 
prolonged gymnastics of the German in the embrowning 
shade of Harvard Hall with the thermometer at 90° in 
the shade, they are an insane anachronism, belonging 
rather to the age of ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs’ than our 
own.”’ 

At the present day the dancing takes place in several 
buildings simultaneously, but chiefly in Memorial Hall, 
whose vast and high-roofed nave is airily garnished for 
the occasion with drooping smilax and lustrous flowers, 
and snowed over, as to its floor, with whitest wax. 
Swift fly the twinkling feet to the sound of the softly- 
pulsing violins. The.seared and whitened face of old 
Judge William Stoughton stares from its canvas in Puri- 
tanical horror at the scene, and seems to grow a shade 
paler than it was when he figured in the witch trials. 
Cardinal Bentivoglio winks weirdly and slyly with one 
painted eye, and the massive face of old Samuel Adams 
actually seems to relax into a genial smile as he looks 
out from his corner there under the gallery. When the 
wee hours draw near, the wee feet cease to move, and 
the brave and fair.alike go home to-dream. 

Class-day has entirely overshadowed commencement 
as a festive occasion, the latter being now purely official 
and formal in nature, very stiff, very dignified and very 
dull—to outsiders. ; 

W. SLoaNeE KENNEDY. 








My Preserves. 

May a harassed female pour out her woes in the pages 
of THE CONTINENT? May I state a few strictly feminine 
grievances, and beseech some one of the housekeeping sis- 
terhood to give me the benefit. of her experience on the 
subject of preserving ? 

This art used to be considered a necessary and indispen- 
sable part of a woman’s education, and, when I look 
back to my grandmother’s light-colored peaches, her cur- 
rant jelly, that always turned out; her quinces, her rasp- 
berry jam—all excellent of their kind—I shrink into 
myself in shame and mortification at the thought of my 
lame imitations of her productions. Wea I compare my 
whitish, shapeless strawberries (or, if not whitish, of a 
dingy brown,) with hers, that looked like strawberries, I 
despise myself, and despise with equal zeal the preserves 
I make, benefitted, too, as I am, by modern improve- 
ments, air-tight jars, and what I like to consider common- 
sense notions, slightly flavored with ideas got from what 
somebody aptly calls the ‘“‘easy corners ”’ of science. 

Now when I “do”’ my strawberries, what am I doing? 
I don’t know. I consult an oracle—my grandmother or a 
cookery book—not much matter which. 

Oracle No. 1 says: “Boil your sugar very well. If the 
sugar is not thoroughly boiled, your fruit will not keep.”’ 

Oracle No. 2 says: ‘‘Do not, boil the sugar; boil the 
fruit. The sugar merely requires drying or warming.” 

Oracle No. 3 says: ‘‘ What you require is combination. 
Boil sugar and fruit well together.”’ 

Appealing once to a chemist on the subject of. boiling 
sugar, his reply was: ‘‘ Never boil sugar—you turn it to 
molasses.”’ 

I would remark in passing that there is an unexplained 
mystery about currant jelly, which, in utter defiance of 
the idea that by boiling you drive off water and thereby 
thicken it, actually becomes thinner by continued heat. 

“Skimming ”’ is another puzzle. Why skim? Some 
oracles say you are skimming the sugar ; others that it is 
the fruit. I do it sometimes ; sometimes not—the result 
is the same whether done or left undone. One oracle says 
you are skimming albumen. Perhaps I am. 

But the great and lasting and apparently insurmount- 
able difficulty is ‘‘ mould.” 

“Use the air-tight jars,’’ say the oracles. Mould laughs 
at my air-tight jars. ‘Dip a piece of paper in brandy,”’ 
says another oracle ; “‘lay it on top of your jar.”’ I lay 
paper dipped in brandy on top. The mould laughs louder 
than before ; brandy evaporates ; the paper makes a nice, 
smooth surface for the mould, which spreads itself in a 
thick mass, sometimes of a dull bluish color, sometimes 
of a dark purple, sometimes in the form of a black dust, 
tainting my sweetmeat to the utmost depths of the jar. 

What matter to me that it is no doubt beautiful to any 
one having a microscope and time to use it? Branching 
plants, no doubt; ferns, fruit, flowers and nuts, perhaps, 
in exquisite profusion, but to me only mould. Will any 
one tell me what todo? In despair I appeal to my sex. 
Don’t say, O my sex, in answer, ‘* Put your jars in a dry 
place.”’ I have tried that. Say something else. 


A LITTLE COMPANY. 
Amber Soup. 


Salmon, with Lobster Sauce. Cucumbers. 


Chicken Croquettes. 
Beef a la mode. 
Green Corn. Egg Plant. 
Reed Birds in cases. 


Potatoes. Beets. 


THE HOUSEHOLD—MY PRESERVES. 


Tomato Salad, with Mayonnaise Dressing. 
Cheddar Cheese. Wafers. 
Grom Apple Pie. poaeerry Ice. 
Watermelon 
Coffee. 


AmBER Sovup.—One soup bone—two or three pounds, a small 
slice of ham, one chicken, one onion, half a small carrot, half a 
parsnip, a stick of celery or a teaspoonful of celery essence, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt and one even one of pepper, four cloves, two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, whites and shells of two eggs ; brown 
the beef bone or two pounds of lean beef in the butter; brown 
the onion, and then stick the cloves in it. Put over all the in- 
gredients with one gallon of cold water, boiling slowly for four 
hours. Take out the chicken when tender, which will need from 
one hour to two, according to age. Strain the soup into a jar 
and leave over night. Next day remove the cake of fat from the 
top, take out the soup, which will probably be a jelly, avoiding 
the settlings ; beat the whites of the eggs and the broken shells 
with a spoonful of water and mix in. Bring all just to boiling 
point, skim off all the egg from the top, without stirring the soup 
itself, and strain through a jelly bag. It can then be re-heated 
before serving. If more color is desired, brown one tablespoonful 
of sugar in asmall saucepan, and when a bright brown add half 
a cup of water and let boil a moment, then strain into the soup. 

SaLMON, WITH LossTER Savuce.—Salmon must be put into 
boiling water to preserve the color. Allow two tablespoonfuls of 
salt and two of vinegar to the water, or the juice of a lemon, and 
allow eight minutes to the pound for boiling. If there is no fish 
kettle sew in a cloth, that it may be taken out without breaking. 
For the sauce, make half a pint of drawn butter, chop the meat 
from the tail and claws of a lobster into small) bits; add this to 
the drawn butter, with a pinch of cayenne. 

CHICKEN CrROQUETTES.—Cut the meat of the chicken used in 
the soup into small dice ; mince a small onion and two sprigs of 
parsley very fine; melt in a saucepan a piece of butter large 
as an egg; add the onion and parsley, and two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of sifted flour, and stir till a bright brown; then add 
slowly, stirring steadily, a cup and a half of stock. Stir till 
perfectly smooth, remove from fire; add the juice of quarter of 
a lemon, half asmall nutmeg grated, one teaspoonful of salt and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. Last, stir in the chicken, and 
when cold mould into croquette shape, egg and crumb, and fry 
in boiling lard. If moulded in pear shape, stick a clove in the 
small end when fried, to imitate the stem. 

BEEF A LA MODE.—As per rule in No. 26 of OUR CoNTINENT. 

PotaToEs.—As in No. 2 of OuR CONTINENT. 

GREEN Corn.—If young and tender, twenty minutes boiling 
will be sufficient. Serve in a napkin. 

Eee PLANtT.—Peel and remove the seeds ; boil half an hour in 
salted water; mash fine, stir in two beaten eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of milk, two of flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a 
saltspoonful of pepper ; drop in spoonfuls in a little hot butter 
and fry brown. ; 

Breets.—As per rule in No. 5 of OuR CoNTINENT. 

Reep Birps in CasEs.—The rule is one adopted by Henry 
Ward Beecher. Cut sweet potatoes lengthwise; scoop out a 
place large enough for half the bird ; season each with butter, 
pepper and salt, tying the two pieces of potato around them. 
Bake in a quick oven about forty-five minutes, and serve in the 
potatoes. 

Tomato SaLtan.—As in No. 19 of OUR ConTINENT. 

GREEN APPLE Prz.—Make a puff paste, or rich pie crust, and 
line a deep pie plate; fill high with tender, acid apples, sprink- 
ling a cup of sugar between the layers, and adding a grate of 
nutmeg ; cover, pinching the edges together securely, and bake 
about forty minutes. Eat hot or cold. 

RasPBERRY Icz.—Boil one quart of water and one pound of 
granulated sugar for half an hour; add a pint of fresh raspberry 
juice, or a tumbler of the jam, in which case add the juice of a 
lemon, and strain all through a fine sieve, to avoid the seeds. 
Freeze when cold, adding whites of eggs—and proceeding as 
directed in No. 21 of OuR CONTINENT. 

Corrgz.—As in No. 1 of OuR ConTINENT. 
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WE say farewell to Perdita, Marion and Philip, the lead- 
ing characters of Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Dust,’’ in this num- 
ber: of THE CONTINENT, and begin next week a story 
by Rhoda Broughton which will treat the drama of life 
from a feminine standpoint, if, indeed, Miss Broughton’s 
views can properly be classified as strictly feminine in the 
common acceptation of the term. At all events, we can 
promise our readers a novel as powerful and striking as 
any that this popular writer has given to the world. 


PROFESSIONAL beauties are not the exclusive product of 
modern English society, although the term itself is of re- 
cent invention. That they lived and flourished before and 
during the reigns of the Georges is appropriately set forth 
in the first of Mrs. Barr’s two papers on the ‘‘ Wits and 
Beauties of the Eighteenth Century.”’ At atime when 
America is forming her estimate of an acknowledged 
‘professional beauty’’—albeit she has retired behind 
the footlights—these portraits and sketches are peculiarly 
timely. They picture a state of society which was an es- 
sential forerunner of one which evolved the type of which 
Mrs. Langtry is, or at least was, a confessed leader—that 
is, the social professional as distinguished from the profes- 
sional professional. Conditions exist in this country which 
lay an absolute embargo on the evolution of the social 
type. Pre-eminence is claimed by half a dozen different 
‘‘sets ’’ in each of our large cities, and the reigning beauty 
of each may be queen of her own realm, but is not ac- 
knowledged outside of it. We have no Prince who can 
tell us, with any hope of being listened to, which of our 
daughters is the most beautiful. It will be noted that we 
have magnanimously refrained from intimating that pretty 
women are far more abundant here than in England. 


SINCE our reference to the question ofa Sabbath for 
brain-workers, public interest has, to an unwonted degree, 
been centered on the matter of Sunday laws in conse- 
quence of a sudden and yet not altogether spasmodic at- 
tempt on the part of the police of New York City to 
enforce the old observances of the statutes. The imme- 
diate occasion of this attempt was the going into effect of 
a new penal code, which rendered the police liable to in- 
dictment in case they allowed trading in any shape on 
Sunday. To New Yorkers this seemed very tyrannical, 
but not so much so, by any means, to the rest of the coun- 
try, particularly outside of the great cities. The New 
Yorker has long been accustomed to see groceries open 
until nine or ten o’clock of a Sunday morning, tobacco- 


shops open all day, news-stands and the like on every im- . 


portant corner, and, in short, a pretty active trade among 
sundry small dealers. The same state of things exists, 
more or less, in all the large cities, license increasing in 
the South and in the West. In the rural districts, how- 
ever, no one thinks of buying anything on Sunday, unless, 
perchance, it be a medical prescription at the druggists’ ; 
and, in fact, laws nearly identical with those of New York 
have been enforced in many of the states, and the courts 
have passed sentence accordingly. _ Nevertheless, there 
has been, in most parts of the country, a general relaxing 
of Paeieg customs. People go to ride- and walk more 
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than they did, and are far less strict than they were a 
generation ago in the matter of reading. In nothing is this 
more marked than in the character of Sunday-school books 
which are read by all save the strictest of Sabbatarians. 

This brings us to the second phase of the subject, 
namely, the acknowledged decline of clerical authority. If 
the Protestant clergy could have had its way, there is no 
doubt that the Puritan Sunday, or something very like it, 
would be the rule now, as it was fifty years ago. If cleri- 
cal authority could have been maintained, the day would 
have been observed now as strictly as it wasthen ; but, for 
whatever reason, the authority has passed away, and with 
it has gone much that gave the day its sacred character. 
We need not here discuss the rights and wrongs of the 
question ; the fact remains, and is, as Professor George P. 
Fisher, of Yale College, points out in the North American 
Review, the natural result of a tendency that has existed 
ever since intelligence began to penetrate the masses and 
stimulate their minds to independent thought. So longas 
superstition was general, priests were clothed with a cer- 
tain supernal authority ; and this seems to have endured 
until Henry IV of England, in the eleventh century, set up 
his opinion against that of Hildebrand. Since then the 
movement has been slow, with the exception of certain no- 
table strides, as at the time of the Reformation, but it has 
been inexorably sure, until now the State everywhere, save 
perhaps in Spain alone, takes precedence of the Church. 
THE CONTINENT numbers among its readers both Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and these will no doubt agree, 
though from very different motives, in alleging for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood something approximating the 
old-time clerical authority ; for the strict Protestant, it is to 
be feared, while bewailing the loss of his own pastor’s influ- 
ence, too often stigmatizes as ‘‘ priest-ridden’’ the condition 
of his Catholic brother. . Whatever may be the truth, how- 
ever, as between the individual Romanist and his priest, 
we need only look at Italy to convince us of the direction 
in which mankind in general is tending; the Pope de- 
scribes himself as a prisoner in the Vatican, and the reve- 
nues which were formerly administered by the Church 
now constitute a ‘‘Public Worship Fund,’’ managed by 
a board of laymen. When the loss of clerical authority 
is referred to, however, it must be confessed that the 
word ‘Protestant ”’ is generally understood ; and that, it 
has greatly declined few will be found to deny. Professor 
Fisher, in the article referred to, takes this decline for 
granted; but he suggests, in conclusion, that sacerdo- 
talism was unknown in the primitive Church, and inti- 
mates that existing tendencies may point to something 
better even than that clerical authority which prevailed 
in colonial times and which only lost its hold when the 
laity began to have opinions of its own. 


OFFICIAL definitions are always entertaining when they 
can be accepted as official—that is, as conclusive—and it 
would be eminently instructive if we cotld persuade the 
great corporations, especially-in this country and England 
—for these, we take it, are the great company-ridden peo- 
ples of the world—to give us their ideas as to the pur- 
poses for which the individual man exists. All great 
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corporations profess to be actuated by the common con- 
viction that they can do better for man than he can possibly 
do for himself, but the constant tendency is for them to 
insist upon doing what no individual at all wants to do on 
his‘own account. The individual stockholders of a com- 
pany are probably as honest as the rest of the world in 
their personal capacity, and would never think of oppress- 
ing their fellow-citizens. But organize them under a 
president and a board of directors, and the rest, and they 
will make it exceedingly lively for any one who chances to 
stand in their way. The court records of nearly every 
state in the Union abound with instances where individuals 
have tried to fight corporations and have been disastrously 
worsted. Indeed, a case of this kind is well nigh hopeless 
where there are two sides—as there must be almost of 
necessity—to the question involved, for the strength of a 
combined purse suffices, in many legitimate ways, to out- 
maneuver abstract justice. Given a large number of stock- 
holders with their money invested for a common cause, 
and they are-at once irresistible and helpless. Irresistible 
in that their representatives, the d:rectors, can command 
an enormous aggregate of capital; helpless in that, scat- 
tered as they are, it is well nigh impossible for them to 
unite their votes, should they be dissatisfied with the 
management, oust the incumbent officials and reorganize 
on a new basis. This is sometimes done where there is a 
lack of daring or unscrupulousness on the part of presi- 
dent and directors; but it is nearly impossible where there 
are no scruples as tousing the available means for retain- 
ing the balance of power. How to regulate the concen- 
tration of wealth and power in the hands of corporations 
is one of the questions that is sure, sooner or later, to crop 
out in politics, and there will be room for more wisdom 
than the average law-maker has habitually shown in legis- 
lating—enough, that is, and yet not too much. 


THE Archeological Society of Greece, as we are informed 
by a correspondent who reads the Athenian papers in the 
original, has recently uncovered the remains of an ancient 
temple in Epidauros. It was probably a temple of Ziscu- 
lapius, as a bas-relief in it represents Aisculapius seated 
on a magnificent throne, while before him is seen the God- 
dess of Health, between two female forms, one of them a 
Goddess of Victory. The temple is surrounded by Doric 
columns, and each gable contained a group of sculpture, 
the fragments of which were found lying on the ground. 
The group on the eastern end is supposed to show the 
battle of the Centaurs. The other is a marine group, com- 
posed of six Nereids, two floating on the waves and four 
riding on sea-horses, each with an arm thrown gracefully 
around the creature’s neck. Not far from this temple there 
had been previously discovered several interesting build- 
ings, among them one in circular form called the Rotunda 
of Polycleitos. Successful excavations have been made 
on other sites also. While foreigners are recovering from 
beneath the ground many buried treasures of ancient art, 
it is pleasant to see the native Greeks organized into a so- 
ciety for the same generous service. 


Tue Chevalier de Hesse-Wartegg is a name very unfa- 
miliar to American ears, and yet he might easily, save for 
name, claim a position with the most Yankeefied of Yan- 
kees, every page evidencing the same traits of unfailing 
good-humor, persistent curiosity, indefatigable in question 
and research, and a mental alertness not popularly con- 
sidered a German characteristic. His book is the result of 
a very recent visit to a country hardly known outside of its 
own boundaries.'! Such civilization as it has attained is 
chiefly in the adoption of garish ornament and patent 
leather boots, but the author pronounces Tunis to be 


(1) ** TUNIS: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE.’ (12mo, pp. 302, $2.00; 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York). 


“much less affected by European influence than the 
Egyptian or Algerian towns,’’ and adds, of the rich 
Tunisian, that he ‘‘will hang three or four large glass 
chandeliers in a small room, and put besides some can- 
delabra on the side-tables, and at least two or three 
clocks between, which do not go. These clocks are a 
true picture of Tunis, which is also at a stand-still, 
waiting for the Eurapeans to wind it up.” His picture of 
the bazars, which, like in many points to those of Oriental 
cities in general, still have marked peculiarities of their 
own, is very graphic, and his comments on general gov- 
ernment and the Tunisian army still more so. Amusing 
and valuable quotations might be cited from every chap- 
ter, the final paragraphs on the army giving his style and 
mental habit as fully, perhaps, as any others in this ex- 
ceptionally interesting book of travels. , 
‘*My first acquaintance with their heroes I made imme- 
diately after my landing in Goletta, the harbor of Tunis. 
There stood a Tunisian guard before a sentry-box. His 
dress consisted of a black jacket with red braid, black 
trousers reaching to the middle of the calf, a red fez with 
a brass shield, and (probably) a shirt. He wore yellow 
kid slippers, and by his side, in a leather sheath, dangled 
a sabre which had no point, and his gun—leaning against 
the sentry-box—exhibited a rusty percussion lock. The 
man himself had a stocking in his hand, which he was 
knitting. An officer passed him, when he put aside his 
stocking, took up his gun and presented arms, after which 
he put it in the corner again, from which proceeding I 
concluded that the feminine occupation of knitting is al- 
lowed him also when on duty. Before the War and Ma- 
rine Ministries, the sentries idled about in the same way, 
and even in the capital before the palace of the Bey, the 
sentries were knitting stockings. . The best of it was that 


not a single soldier wore stockings. 
’ 


‘*About the organization of the army little is known. 
The Almanach de Gotha gives us seven regiments of infan- 
try, four of artillery and a division of cavalry, with a total 


strength of 20,000 men. According to the information, 
however, which I got from the Ministry of War in Tunis, 
there are only five regiments of infantry and one of artil- 
lery. The cavalry is only to be found on paper. In 
reality it consists of a few colonels and twenty men with- 
out horses. The real total number of troops—comprising 
the whole army—-is about two or three thousand men, 
of whom one thousand are garrisoned in the capital and 
the rest in the province. 

‘*On the ministerial lists I only found the officers men- 
tioned, while the total strength of the troops was ut- 
terly unknown to them. For this army there are about 
one hundred generals and one thousand officers of all de- 
grees, from a lieutenant of fourteen years (Molass) up toa 
colonel, who, as a rule, served the Bey formerly as pages, 
and did all sorts of services for him, of which the details 
cannot be recorded here, but for which they got promoted 
without ever having seen a gun or drum. There is no mili- 
tary school, unless the harem be considered as such. Of 
the officers emerging therefrom, some remain in the house- 
hold of the Bey, others are employed in the ministries, 
and the greatest number are put into the army invested 
with the same rank to their last day, promotion being 
very rare. 

““The pay of this valiant army is equivalent to its ser- 
vices—that is to say, a little more than nothing. All 
officers as well as the rank and file receive from the Gov- 
ernment board and lodging, and are also clothed and re- 
ceive besides a nominal pay, which would be sufficient for 
the modest wants of Orientals if they really got their pay, 
their board and their clothes. The proper accounts are 
handed in, no doubt, but the money goes through the 
hands of so many generals, colonels and captains, that of 
the pay nothing remains, of the clothing only rags, and of 
their board bread and bad oil.’’ , 
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CAMBRIDGE is to have a new illustrated weekly called 
Science, the first number of which appears early in Janu- 
ary, and to which the leading scientific men of the country 
will contribute. 


THE agreeable English nobleman in Mr. James’ ‘ Por- 
trait of a Lady ”’ is said to have been taken from Lord Otho 
Fitzgerald, a handsome and brilliant young man, who died 
recently of blood-poisoning. 


In spite of Mr. Clark Russell’s squabble with the Har- 
pers over the copyright question, in which, by the way, he 
is proved to be in the wrong, his new novel, ‘‘A Sea- 
Queen,” is to appear first in this country in the pages of 
Harper’s Weekly. 

D. APPLETON & Co. have published a new edition of 
**The Household Book of Poetry,’’ thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged, the poems now numbering eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and the selections being made with 
a care and judgment that place the book in the front rank 
of such anthologies. 


TuHE Dictionary of the French Academy, begun two 
hundred years ago, is still unfinished. Charles Nodier, 
writing to a friend, says: ‘‘ You ask me when the Diction- 
dary of the French Academy will be finished. Nostrada- 
mus could not reply to the question. For myself, I am 
firmly of opinion that the Academy will be finished before 
its Dictionary.” 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have published an amusing little 
novel, semi-musical, semi-esthetic, entitled, ‘‘ The Benefit 
of the Doubt,”’ by Mary Clare Spenser. There is a family 
ghost and a general series of complications, the surprise 
being that anything so good can be so bad, and vice versa. 
There is promise enough, however, to make one look con- 
fidently for better work. (16mo, pp. 371, $1.00). 


SAVE for aslightly scrappy character and the need of a 
little better editing, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch and Other Es- 
says,’’ by Phebe Earle Gibbons, is a very pleasant addition 
to the literature of peculiar peoples. Most of it has appeared 
in various magazines, but the present edition has been re- 
vised and enlarged, and the whole isa very faithful record 
of a keen observer, giving many details which have never 
before been noted. (12mo, pp. 427, $1.50, J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 


OnE of the most practical and reasonable of recent 
books upon music is found in “ Artistic Singing,’’ by Mrs. 
Sabrina H. Dow. The writer is herself an authority on 
such matters, and has studied the various modern theo- 
ries of voice culture with a growing conviction that most 
of them. are tinctured with error, and that safety lies in a 
return to those of the early Italian school, which succeeded 
in preserving voices almost unimpaired up to fifty and even 
sixty years of age. The little book is exceedingly sug- 
gestive and holds hints even for those who may disagree 
with its conclusions. (pp. 115, $1.00, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston). 


Ir is an open question how far Mr. J. Mortimer-Gran- 
ville’s little book, ‘‘ Youth: Its Care and Culture : an Out- 
line for Parents and Guardians,’’ deserves the reprint it 
has received. Many of the points made are excellent, but 
many more are exaggerated. His chapters on “‘ Boy Man- 
hood *’ and ‘Girl Womanhood” touch on topics of pro- 


found interest to all parents and educators, and in the 
main are of real value ; but there is a certain priggishness, 
in the final pages especially—a lofty and superior tolerance 
of women in particular—which does not seem a necessary 
part of a treatise half-medical, half-educational. (pp. 167, 
$1.00, M. L. Holbrook & Co.; New York). 


‘* CLERICAL SORE-THROAT,’’ and the various throat dif- 
ficulties incident to continuous use of the voice, ought to 
decrease if manuals on voice-training have any influ- 
ence whatever. In ‘‘Gymnastics of the Voice: a System 
of Correct Breathing in Singing and Speaking, Based 
Upon Physiological Laws: a Self-Instructor in the Train- 
ing and Use of the Singing and Speaking Voice,’’ by 
Oskar Guttmann, the elaborate title holds all the descrip- 
tion necessary. The directions are plain, and the book 
scientifically correct in its theories and methods, the gym- 
nastics outlined being of special service for all weak 
throats and lungs, and making pure and clear tones a 
possibility for all. (pp. 138, $1.25, Edgar S. Werner, 
Albany). 


TIME brings to light unexpected revelations with regard 
to American antiquity. We have architectural works 
which are perhaps older than the oldest Europe can boast ; 
and now Dr. D. G. Brinton comes forward with a work on 
‘* American Hero Myths: a Study in the Native Religions 
of the Western Continent,’’ which brings out much that is 
new and interesting to American archzologists. He points 
out that heretofore myths have been but imperfectly dis- 
tinguished from traditions. It is singular that a common 
element in many of the aboriginal religions is the belief in 
a divine being, born of a virgin, who comes from the East. 
The Algonkins, Aztees and many others hold this legend, 
which, we need hardly point out, has singular parallels in 
the creeds of other nations. (Philadelphia: H. C. Watts 
& Co.) 


As a story, ‘‘ Divorce,’’ by Margaret Lee, is in many 
points a very fair piece of work. The heroine is an im- 
probable creature, who, if she had had one quarter the 
insight with which she is credited, would have opened her 
eyes long before to the real nature of the husband who 
wasted her property, and cared simply and always for 
numberone. He is a very consistent rascal; a handsome, 
pleasure-loving, cultivated animal. The complications 
which finally ensue are handled with delicacy, and there 
is promise in the book of far better work to come. It is 
astonishingly cheap, the publishers’ intention being to 
show that work by American authors can be produced 
at as low a rate as English reprints; but is fairly well 
printed and bound. The system of punctuation is an ex- 
traordinary one, commas in many pages taking the place 
of periods or semicolons; but the author may not be re- 
sponsible for this. (pp. 411, 50 cents, John W. Lovell Co.) 


WHEN new books swarm like bees, who shall think of 
the old, unless, indeed, the old are chosen as refuge and 
the new set aside to test their chance of immortality ? 
Those in the nature of guide-posts are most likely to hold 
place, and of this order is ‘‘ The Great Epics of Medieval 
Germany. An Outline of their Contents and History,” 
by George Theodore Dippold. Wagner’s later operas have 
made us familiar, to a certain extent, with the Nibelungen 
Lied, and the various legends preceding or arising from it, 
but the forces that made them the national voice of the 
people are less known, and nothing so clear and full has yet 
been done by way of explanation and elucidation as this 
work of Professor Dippold’s. The fruit of long research is 
embodied here, and though the student may miss some de- 
tails familiar to him through the work of German scholars 
who give a life time to one phase of a topic, every busy 
American will welcome so ‘cdmpact and scholarly a con- 
densation of theories and facts as the present. (16mo, pp. 
323, $1.50, Roberts Brothers, Boston). _ 


Mrs. SPorrorpD, in her stories for young people, ceases 
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to be the Mrs, Spofford we know—in other words, drops 
her superabundant adjectives, and tells a pleasant story 
in a simple and pleasant way. ‘‘ Hester Stanley at St. 
Marks’”’ is the history of a passionate but loving child, 
born in the South Sea Islands, and having unlimited con- 
trol over an immense household of servants. She is im- 
perious, impetuous and absolutely ignorant, not only of 
books, but of every-day American life. Necessarily, when 
placed at boarding-school, revolt is instantaneous, and 
the year which follows is full of very amusing and some- 
times very pathetic efforts at self-government. That she 
conquers at last is due in part to the unfailing gentleness 
and understanding of the large-hearted principal, one of 
the best-drawn characters in any recent book for girls, and 
whose portrait is‘a very necessary foil to that of the over- 
bearing and tyrannical assistant, whose conflicts with 
Hester are the most objectionable feature of the book. 
The story well deserves the popularity we hope for it. 
(pp. 194, $1.25, illustrated; Roberts Brothers, Boston). 


ENGLISH wood-engravers are puzzling over the superi- 
ority of American work, and seize the first opportunity to 
defend their own methods. The St. James’s Gazette of 
London says: ‘‘The notion that Mr. Elbridge Kingsley’s 
‘Wood Engraving from Nature’ in the current number of 
The Century is an eutirely novel method, is erroneous. 
Bewick constantly engraved direct from nature, and unless 
we are much mistaken, Mr, W. J. Linton and other living 
wood-engravers have often worked in this way. Indeed, 
no really good wood-engraver would trust entirely to 
memory or to the design on the block if he could have in 
front of him the object, the view or the picture to be re- 
produced. This is particularly true where the design has 
been placed on the block by photography, for photography 
invariably gives false values, and very often distorted out- 
lines: faults which the new-style American wood-en- 
gravers render as a rule with remarkable precision. Nor 
is there anything new in the fact that Mr, Kingsley exe- 
cuted his block almost entirely with one tool: Mr. Lin- 
ton’s gravers are of the fewest, and perhaps the finest 
landscape he has done was cut with oné tool. Yet it 
shows a variety of textures, an expressiveness of handling 
which Mr. Kingsley’s pretty work entirely lacks.” 


Mr. MattHEw ARNOLD has long been credited with 
originating the phrase, ‘‘ sweetness and light,’’ but though 
almost synonymous with the thought of him, one who re- 
presented anything but these characteristics, is the real 
author, the matter being cleared up by Mr, Smalley in a 
recent letter: ‘‘In the ‘Notes on Mr. Stephen’s Swift,’ 
sent you the other day from abroad, I gave the quotation 
from Swift of ‘sweetness and light,’ saying I could not 
recollect whether Mr. Matthew Arnold had himself as- 
signed it to Swift. This is what came of having a bad 
memory and no books at hand to help it out. The refe- 
rence of the phrase to Swift will be found in the first 
chapter of Mr. Arnold’s ‘Culture and Anarchy.’ The fact 
none the less remains that Swift’s phrase had slumbered 
and slept for a century and three-quarters—had never 
passed into currency or signified much to the world till 
Mr. Arnold gave it a fresh start. I am not disparaging 
Swift. The secret is this, that Swift used the words once 
for a particular purpose, and had done with them. Mr. 
Arnold, who has a genius for procuring what words are 
fitted to catch the ear and abide in the memory and stand 
as symbols of a doctrine, used them and re-used them till 
they became as familiar as a political cry during a cam- 
paign. In Swift’s mouth, moreover, they are purely physi- 
cal; in Mr. Arnold’s they are metaphysical.”’ 


AmoneG the various records of the rebellion, nothing 
more amusing or interesting has been written than the 
very pugnacious chronicle, the full title of which. best in- 
dicates its character, ‘‘Detailed Minutiew of Soldier Life 
in the Army of Northern Virginia; 1861-1865,”’ by Carl- 


ton McCarthy, private Second Company, Richmond How- 
itzers, Cutshaw’s Battalion Artillery, Second Corps, A. 
N. V.; with illustrations by William L. Sheppard, Esq., 
lieutenant Second Company Richmond Howitzers, A. N. 
V. (pp. 224, $1.50, Carlton McCarthy & Co., Richmond.) 
Mr. McCarthy adds one more to the list of author-pub- 
lishers, and his book will be of value not only to every 
Confederate soldier, but to all a little north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line who would recall the spirit of that half-for- 
gotten time, and realize of what stuff our antagonists 
were made. The spirit of the ‘‘new South”’ has no place 
in these graphic pages. The Yankee is still a hated 
enemy, whose final victory was brought about by merce- 
naries, and in whom there is only occasional capacity for 
honor or decency. As a reminder of what spirit still lives, 
it is well for every Northern man who forgets that bitter- 
ness ever existed, to ponder over the deep animus still 
shown and what its leadings may be. From the outside 
standpoint it is worth reading as a record of heroism amid 
unparalleled hardships, which may make us proud that 
we own the same country. Apart from this, it is simply 
a stirrer-up of old strifes and issues which, if they are not 
dead, had better be, speedy burial being the only safes 
course with such exceedingly unpleasant corpses. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 





Fune1 is the name of one of the orders of the class Cryp- 
togamia of Linnzus, which consist of flowerless plants, 
the most obvious representatives being those that are well 
known as toad-stools, which include the numerous species 
of the mushroom tribe. It also includes a number of mi- 
croscopic bodies, such ag mildew, moulds, dry-rot, etc., 
which grow on living but more abundantly on decayed 
animal or vegetable matter.» They are important factors 
«in reducing all organized bodies to their original elements. 
The number of so-called species may be said to be beyond 
calculation ; indeed, it seems as though new forms spring 
into existence according to the nature of the substance 
upon which they grow. They almost appear to be organ- 
isms of chance, many coming into existence and living but 
a single night. They are found in all countries and situ- 
ations where animal and plant life exist. They not 


only grow on lofty trees, in dry pastures and build- 
ings, but also in mines, cellars, drains and ditches. . Peni- 
cillium glaucum is the blue mould of cheese, jelly, pre- 
serves, and woven fabrics when long damp; the iron 
mould (so called) on linen is a kind of mildew. The most 
formidable, however, are the potato murrain, grape mil- 


dew, dry-rot, smut, coffee and salmon disease, all caused 
by microscopic species. Fungi are the sole agents in fer- 
mentation of sugary liquids, and it is found that yeast, 
which causes dough to rise, is a fungus. Many such—as 
mushrooms, morells and truffles—are wholesome and de- 
licious food, while others are poisonous in the highest 
degree ; many of the latter being similar to and taken for 
the true mushroom, and used as such have led to fatal 
results. Fungi are reproduced by spores, which are so 
numerous that in the puff-ball, when ripe and pressed, 
they,are seen to rise in the air like smoke; but to deter- 
miné their size and form requires the aid-of a powerful 
microscope. They float in the air, and alighting on sub- 
stances congenial to their development and growth, they 
thus become spread in different localities. Those that 
emanate from foul cisterns, water-closets and drains are 
now considered to be the probable cause of contagious 
diseases, such as typhoid and scarlet fever, cholera and 
even diphtheria. . It has been proved that milk quickly be- 
comes impregnated with microscopic fungi from dairies 
not being kept clean, and the vessels washed with foul 
water, which a few years ago was found to be the cause of 
typhoid fever in London, and it led toan act of Parliament 
being passed for the inspection of dairies. Wine cellars 
are often infested by a filamentous fungus, which covers 
the walls and casks with a coating like felt ; it also at- 
tacks the corks of wine bottles, and its appearance is con- 
sidered a test that the wine is old. This has been taken 
advantage of by some dealers to make new wine have the 
appearance of being old by placing over the cork a false 
**zasmidium ”’ (or coating made of spiders’ webs, rotten 
sawdust and logwood) ; the wine then passes off as crusted 
old port. The walls of cellars and mines are also liable to 
be covered with a fungus growth—some are phosphorescent 
to such a degree that. in the coal. mines near Dresden the 
roofs, walls and cellars are often entirely covered with 
them, and their light is so bright as to dazzle the eye and 
give the idea of an enchanted cave. Phosphorescent fungi 


are also commonly to be seen in the dark or decayed wood, 
rotten leaves and other decomposed vegetable substances. 
Tallow stores are often infested with a microscopic fun- 
gus, known as grease mould; it covers the wall with a 
filamentous web ; it also attacks the casks and pervades 
the grease, destroying all fatty matter, and often causing 
great loss to the merchant. In gardens a species of mould 
fungus is a great pest; it appears suddenly in a night, 
spreading rapidly over all moist surfaces, doing irreme- 
diable mischief in propagating pits, by overrunning low 
plants, cuttings and seed pots. Fruits are often attacked 
by a fungus originating from a small wound in the skin, 
which renders them extremely bitter and unfit to eat. 
*,* 

THE consumption of saké in Japan amounts to about six 

gallons per head per annum. The preparation of this 


liquid may be regarded as taking place in three stages. 


(1) Preparation of koji: Rice is cleaned and the outer skin 
removed. It is then beaten or trodden with water, and 
lastly steamed. The embryo is thus killed and germina- 
tion rendered impossible. The steamed rice is mixed with 
a little tanc, a yellowish powder, consisting of the spores 
of a fungus, and the mixture exposed on trays for several 
days, during which time the temperature of the surround- 
ing air and also of the mixed rice and fungus spores rises 
very considerably. These operations are conducted in un- 
derground chambers, cui off from the influences of the 
outer air. Koji contains dextrose and dextrine, unaltered 
starch, mineral matter and a diastase-like substance or 
substances. It converts cane-sugar partially into inverted 
sugar and gelatinized starch into maltose, dextrose and 
dextrine. (2) Preparation of hoto: Steamed rice, koje and 
water are mixed and maintained at a low temperature for 
some time ; the starch of the rice is thus for the most part 
changed into dextrose and dextrine. (3) Fermentation: 
The moto is heated by placing closed tubs of boiling water 
in the liquid; temperature rises, fermentation’ begins and 
is continued for twelve or thirteen days by the introduc- 
tion of fresh heaters. From time to time the mash is di- 
vided into portions, each of which is mixed with more 
moto, steamed rice and koji, and then fermented. The fer- 
mented liquid is filtered, cleared by standing and heated 
in order to prevent it from souring. Saké does not keep 
for any length of time in warm weather, and must be re- 
peatedly heated by the brewer. 
. *,+ 

Fucus is the name of a Linnean genus of sea-weeds, 
which are more or less abundant on the rocky coasts of 
most countries, They are strong-growing species, and 
may be considered as the shrubs of the ocean. During 
storms the force of the waves uproots large quantities of 
sea-weeds of different species, which are wafted on shore 
and left by the receding tides, such being known by the 
name of wrack, the drying and burning of which at one 
time furnished employment to large numbers of people in 
Scotland and Ireland. The ashes, containing carbonate of 
soda, were called kelp, and were used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass, but since carbonate of soda has been 
manufactured from salt for these purposes, the burning of 
sea-wrack has almost ceased. From the ash of sea-weeds 
another important chemical substance called iodine is 
obtained, and is well known in medicine as a powerful 
absorbent. In agricultural districts wrack is eagerly 
sought after for manure ; its virtue as such depends prin- 
cipally on the salt it contains. On some parts of the coast 
of Japan sea-plants are largely collected. They are ex- 
ported to China and conveyed to the interior, where salt is 
scarce. Many of them are also edible. - 

+,,* 

A FEw days before his death, Professor Henry Draper, 
of New York, entertained the members of the National 
Acadeniy of Sciences, over fifty in number, at a dinner 
given at his house. At that time he gave a novel illustra- 
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tion of his interest in the fascinating field of scientific in- 
quiry opened .up by the discoveries in electricity. The 
tables were set in the parlors, and from the arch between 
the two rooms there hung a large chandelier, representing 
a bouquet in bronze. In the chandeliers were twelve bell- 
shaped flowers, resembling morning glories, with red, blue 
and yellow petals, and a stamen of ground glass, inclosing 
one of Edison’s incandescent lights. Under the chande- 
lier was an aquarium, surrounded by vines and filled with 
gold fish. A submerged incandescent light illuminated 
the water, and the fish swam unconcernedly around it. 
Electric bouquets, like the chandelier, were placed on 
the tables, and alternating with them were bouquets of 
natural flowers surrounding electric lights. i‘he electricity 
was supplied by a gas engine in Professor Draper’s iabora- 
tory. 
+ * 

Ir has been observed that the blood of crabs and other 
crustaceans at Ostend has the same strong and bitter taste 
as the sea water, and proves to have the same saline con- 
stitution. Crabs in brackish water, on the other hand, 
have 4 less salt blood, and the crayfish of rivers have very 
little of soluble ‘salts im their blood. An exchange of 
salts seems to take place in these animals between the 
blood and the outer medium, producing approximate 
equilibrium of chemical composition. This probably oc- 
curs through the respiratory organ, and is according to 
the simple laws of diffusion. On the other hand, the 
blood of sea fishes has an entirely different saline compo- 
sition from that of the water. 


8. A. LATTIMORE. 





REFERENCE CALENDAR. 


(THIS COLUMN IS INTENDED AS A RECORD FOR REFERENCE, NOT AS 
. A SUMMARY OF CURRENT NEWS.) 


December 8.—General Sidney Burbank, U. 8S. A., a vete- 
ran of the Black Hawk, Seminole and Civil wars, died in New- 
port, Ky., aged seventy-four years.——Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, 
the artist, died in Italy.———Louis Blanc, the French statesman 
and litterateur, died in Paris. . . Dec. 9.—Sir Hugh Allan, 
founder of the Allan line of steamships running between Cana- 
dian and British ports, died in Edinburgh.—The old Catholic 
Church at Amesbury, Mass., was burned. . . Dec. 10.—The 
Senate confirmed a number of military nominations, among 
them those of Brigadier-General John Pope to be major-general, 
Colonel Ronald 8. Mackenzie to be brigadier-general, and Major 
William A. Rucker to be deputy paymaster-general.——Three 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of whisky was burned with the 
distillery of Gibson & Co., at Gibsonton, Pa. . . Dec. 11.—The 
business portion of the city of Kingston, Jamaica, was burned, 
involving a loss estimated at $30,000,000. Hundreds of people 
are homeless.——News received from the Soudan that the False 
Prophet has been repulsed, and the safety of Khartoum is as- 
sured._—tThe Enterprise Cotton Mills, at Manayunk, Pa., were 
burned.—Robert L. Stewart, a prominent merchant of New 
York, died, aged seventy-six.——Sir Thomas Watson, physician 
in ordinary to Queen Victoria, died. . . Dec. 18.—The third an- 
nual convention of the Mississippi Valley Cane Growers’ Associa- 
tion met in St. Louis. Ex-Lieutenant-Governor Coleman presided, 
and delegates were present from Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Kansas, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee and Wisconsin; also 
Commissioner Loring, of the Agricultural Department.——A 
convention of street railway presidents and superintendents met 
in Boston and a constitution was adopted for the organization 
of the “‘ Street Railway Association of America.” H. H. Littell, 
of Louisville, was chosen president for the year.——In yester- 
day’s session of the State Grange of Patrons of Husbandry, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., the secretary’s report was received. It showsa 
membership in the State of 20,000, divided into 400 lodges. 
Seven lodges were organized during last year.——The Rev. Elias 
Dodson, a prominent’ Baptist minister, died in Wilmington, N. 
C., aged seventy-five years.——Daniel Ratcliff, a lawyer, of Balti- 
more, Md., died, aged seventy-five years.——The chapel of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo., was burned ; loss, $45,000. 


THE DRAMA. 


Mr. Joun S. CLARKE has received high praise from the Eng- 
lish press for his ‘‘ Dr. Pangloss,’’ in ‘“‘ The Heir-at-Law,”’ at the 
Strand Theatre, London. 


Mr. Joun J. GRAHAME, who came over as leading support to 
Mrs. Langtry, has been engaged by the Madison Square Theatre 
for next season, and is to appear only in New York City. 


‘‘ THE Romany Ryez,”’ after its run of ten weeks in New York 
at Booth’s Theatre, and four weeks in Chicago, reaches Haverly’s 
Theatre, Philadelphia, in the beginning of the new year, for a 
stay of three weeks. 


THE recent celebration of the fiftieth dramatic anniversary of 
Mr. Cresswick, in London, brought him $3000. Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett paid $250 for a seat in the gallery and Mr. Toole a like sum 
for three seats in the orchestra. 


Mr. Irvine’s production of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ”’ is 
not only a great artistic success but an equally satisfactory finan- 
cial one. The Lyceum, London, under this eminent actor’s man- 
agement, has yet to be credited with a failure. 


Miss Ipa. Meyers, of Baltimore, recently made a brilliant 
début at the Royal Niccolini Theatre, Florence, in the title réle of 
‘‘Linda di Chamounix.”” The lady is described as possessing 
great beauty of face and figure and a voice of marvelous richness 
and power. Enthusiastic applause, shouts of brava! brava! and 
heaps of floral tributes rewarded the young aspirant’s endeavors. 
Miss Meyers will be known in the operatic world as Ida Morena. 


Mr. CHARLES R. THORNE, JR., has left the Union Square The- 
atre, New York, where he. has been the popular leading man for 
over ten years past. Mr. Stetson, manager of Booth’s Theatre, 
paid the Union Square management $1200 to release Mr. Thorne 
from a two years’ contract. Mr. Thorne’s first appearance under 
his new manager will occurin a short time at Booth’s Theatre in a 
revival of the ‘* Corsican Brothers.’”’ ‘Next season he will “‘ star ”’ 
in the romantic drama. 


M. Sarpov’s latest drama, ‘‘ Fedora,’’ written especially for 
Mme. Sara Bernhardt, was produced at the Vaudeville, in Paris, 
on December 11th, and proved a positive triumph for both the 
distinguished playwright and world-famed artiste. This was 
Mme. Bernhardt’s first appearance in Paris since her secession 
from the Theatre Francais, three years ago. This reappearance 
in the French capital obliges her to pay her fine of 100,000 francs 
to the directors of the Theatre Francais, and this is just the sum 
guaranteed her for one hundred performances at the Vaudeville. 
‘* Fedora,’’ the name of the heroine, affords the greatest scope 
for the display of every emotion. Thestory treats of Nihilism. 
The American right to the play has’ been purchased for $10,000. 


THE name of “ Lotta ’’ has become a synonym for good for- 
tune, and the required exception to the rule has lately come to 
pass. During a visit to London last summer she learned that 
Mr. Charles Reade was engaged in writing a melodrama with 
Mr. Henry Pettitt. Relying upon the reputations of the authors 
and upon the demand of the public for lurid melodrama, she 
purchased the American right to the production, for the enor- 
mous sum of $10,000, paying in advance $2,500. The play was 
christened ‘‘ Love and Money,”’ and was presented some weeks 
since at the Adelphi Theatre, London. It proved a disastrous 
failure. The transaction was an outside investment on Miss 
Lotta’s part, as she did not intend the play for her own use—so 
the deficit is but chargeable to the profit and loss account of 
speculation. 


“THE QUEEN’s SHILLING ” was indifferently received at Wal- 
lack’s after Mrs. Langtry’s withdrawal. It was followed by 
Mr. Boucicault’s comedy of ‘‘ Old: Heads and Young Hearts,”’ 
with the veteran Mr. John Gilbert in his favorite character of 
*¢ Jesse Rural.”’ This in turn is to be followed by the production 
of “‘ The Silver King,” in which Mr. Osmond Tearle makes his 
reappearance. This play succeeded ‘‘ The Romany Rye,”’ after 
its prolonged run at the Princess’ Theatre, London, and scored 
a great hit. The story, though somewhat melodramatic, is in- 
tensely interesting, the plot hinging on the fact of the hero being 
present, inastate of drunkenness, at the murder of a man whom 
he intended killing for great wrong done him, and believing, 
when he becomes sober, that he really is the murderer, though 
the audience are aware that he is entirely innocent. After 
much suffering everybody is made happy in the last act. 
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BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


I. Mr. Schuyler Rhett, the embodiment of inherited North- 
ern and Southern chivalry, is shocked to the depths of his 
courteous soul at the impoliteness of thirsty theatre-goers, 
who turn their backs on ladies in passing before them. 

_II. Mr. Rhett is never guilty of that discourtesy—not he ! 
He has been taught to face a lady in passing before her ; 


and he will bump every knee and put out every eye in the 
house, rather than acknowledge that the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame renders downright rudeness, after all, the most 
considerate way of getting out. 

N. B,—Yet even he will not forego his entr’acte egress. 
He has no cloves with him, and a clove he must have. 





The Mason—A Riddle. ° 
ONE day, when life was hushed with heat, 
And cloudy shadows eastward whirled, 
And in a flood of blue and white 
The sunlight blotted out the world, 
A builder came, and all alone 
Builded his house beside my own. 


A skillful architect was he, 

That wisely builded on his plans ; 
So perfect was his joinery 

It put to shame a common man’s. 
So fair my neighbor’s dwelling shone, 
I longed to have it for my own! 


I envied him his smooth, hard walls ; 
His chambers’ soft and creamy tone ; 
Fain would exchange for his cool halls 
My sultry den of wood and stone. 
I watched him all the summer through— 
The while my envy greater grew. 


For lo! his waist how slim and small ! 
His russet coat and yellow boot ; 
His velvet cap and overall, 
The flashing gauze of his surtout ! 
His eye, whose molten gold defies, 
The kindred torrent from the skies ! 


My grim, gaunt image, haply glassed, 
Shows me a waist of slender size ; 

But whe’ 2 the surcoat’s burnished cast ? 
And where the splendor of the eyes? 

And where the dainty step and air 

My neighbor’s neighbor ought to wear? 


Sure Nature was in joyous mood 
When this deft builder fashioned she ! 
O’er him her royal gifts she strewed, 
But very sorely stinted me ! 
Hse had my neighbor lived and died 
Unloved, unenvied at my side ! 


Maybe his nimble wit divined 

My thought ; for, coming from the field, 
I saw his house, with every blind 

Shut tight, and every portal sealed ;. 
And were he in or were he out 
I had no heart to solve the doubt ! 


And now the house is dull and bare— 
Its beauty all he bore away; . 
And what is here to make me stare? 
These tiny cells of senseless, clay ? 
I only say—my heart is full— - 
My neighbor made them beautiful ! 
JOHN McCarT¥ PLEASANTS. 





